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THE annual exhibition of antiquities dis- 
covered during the third season of excava- 
tions at Meroé, Sudan, carried on in con- 
nection with the Institute of Archzology, 
University of Liverpool, was held in the 
rooms of the Society of Antiquaries, Bur- 
lington House, London, W., from July 9 to 
July 23 inclusive. It was opened by the 
Bishop of London, Visitors were provided 
with a very readable and informative guide 
by Professor J. Garstang. The energies of 
the excavators during the past season have 
been concentrated on the two palaces and 
smaller buildings unearthed the previous 
season. The camp consisted of Mr. Schlie- 
phack, Mrs. Garstang, and Professor Gar- 
stang, which, as the writer says, was rather 
shorthanded, other helpers being unable to 
join them. Nevertheless, excellent progress 
was made, and the end of the season was 
marked by the discovery of some royal 
baths, which Professor Garstang describes 
as typically Meroitic. Surveying the whole 
investigation so far as it has proceeded, Pro- 
fessor Garstang says: “ Looking broadly at 
the results obtained during these three 
seasons of excavation, it now becomes clear 
that there are three main periods represented 
in the buildings which have been excavated, 
each one probably to be in its turn sub- 
divided as work proceeds. The first is that 
of the original conception of the Royal City 
in the seventh or eighth century B.c.—the 
age of Aspelut, Hor-ma-tileq, and Mal neqen. 
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To this date ilane-t the great t baiting: in 
stone—the walls of the city, the original por- 
tions of the Royal Palace, and of the audience 
chamber. ... Inthisage Egyptian motives in 
art, and probably in culture, were still pre- 
dominant. The next period is distinguished 
by the supplanting, about the third cen- 

tury B.c., of Egyptian ideas by Greek; as 
witness, a small cameo of galloping horses 
found last year and the semi-classical statues. 
In construction, solid stonework has given 
way to foundations of stone slabs and walls 
faced, at any rate, with red brick. The build- 
ings of this age must include the Baths, the 
later Temple of Isis, and probably the small 
classical temple.... The facts connected 
with the rise of this period seem to accord 
well with the tradition of Ergamenes given 
by Diodorus. There arose upon this basis, 
as a second phase of its middle period, the 
great days of Meroé, associated in tradition 
with the Queens Candace, lasting till the 
first century A.D. ‘To this time belong nearly 
all the distinctive objects of pure Meroitic 
origin, such as the fine painted and stamped 
pottery, the glass and decorated tiles, and so 
forth. The third phase is one of decadence, 
and, so far as it can be recognized at present, 
seems to be distinguished rather by Roman 
than by Greek ideas in art, but the buildings 
of the time are comparatively crude and lack 
distinction. In the middle of the fourth 
century A.D., however, the city still main- 
tained its importance; and it was deemed 
the worthy objective of a military expedition 
as late as the seventh century ; so that further 
examination has much to disclose as to the 
character of Meroé in its later history.” 

¢ &¢ ¢ 
Among the objects on view were some 
remarkable examples of Meroitic statuary. 
They included a local Venus, of somewhat 
Hottentot-like proportions ; a large reclining 
figure in the pose of the Vatican ‘* God-of- 
the- Nile,” probably representing some ancient 
King, of which an illustration appeared in 
the Daily Graphic, July 9; a seated robed 
figure holding a scroll; and statues of three 
musicians—a harpist, a piper, and a flute- 
player. A very interesting feature in connec- 
tion with the Royal Baths was the discovery 
of the actual water-pipes, fitted on exactly 
the same principle as modern drain-pipes, 
N2 
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the only appreciable difference being that 
they are unglazed. One of them was found 
to contain remnants of rust, showing that 
there had originally been either an iron 
inner pipe or other iron accessory. Remark- 
able exhibits were wonderfully minute glass 
mosaics, which, instead of being clamped in 
the usual way, were fused together when 
made, representing a craftsman’s art hitherto 
unknown. There were some interesting speci- 
mens of both Greek and Roman Samian pot- 
tery, and the discovery of these has enabled 
Professor Garstang to fix accurately the dates 
of several of the buildings in the city. Other 
exhibits included some beautiful examples of 
Meroitic decorated pottery vases, unique in 
shape and design; glazed medallions, royal 
seals, and specimens of ancient glass. 


¢ ¢+ *¢ 


Another most interesting exhibition of 
Egyptian antiquities—the year’s discoveries 
of the Egypt Exploration Fund, under the 
direction of Professor E. Naville and Mr. 
T. E. Peet, at Abydos and Atfieh—was held 
at King’s College, Strand, in July. At 
Abydos the chief work of the season was 
an attempt to excavate the subterranean 
building Osireion, the use of which is 
shrouded in mystery. It may have been 
connected with the workshop of Osiris, or 
it may be a cenotaph of King Merenptah, 
whom a vignette, sculptured on one of the 
walls, represents as passing the various gate- 
keepers of the Under-world and entering the 
Hall of the Thirty-six Witnesses. Another 
shows the King playing at a game something 
like chess, in which six pot-pieces shaped 
like animals are used. Cartonnages of mum- 
mies were shown in a remarkably fine state of 
preservation, and the complete mummy of 
a small child was exhibited with its contents 
untouched. There were flints which were 
used as knives, saws, scrapers, and borers. 
Peculiarly interesting was a grave stela of the 
Middle Kingdom, on which the prayer in- 
scribed asks that ‘‘a gentle breeze from the 
North may waft the dead man to his new 
home.” From an artistic point of view, the 


beauty of design and elegant association of 
colours, softened by age, of the cartonnages, 
was one of the most pleasant features of the 
exhibition. 





Extensive exploration was made in a cemetery 
of the Ptolemaic Age at Shaft-el-Garbieh. 
In some tombs most interesting finds were 
made of mummies with gold-plated masks, 
and richly-painted decorations on cartonnage 
made of papyrus. There were exhibited a 
number of masks and head-dresses of rich 
work. The head-dresses are of bright blue, 
the masks richly gilded with the white eyes 
with black pupils. In the same group was 
the complete mummy of a little girl with 
gold mask and painted pectoral and decora- 
tions. The mummies were all found in lime- 
stone coffins, the lids of which were cemented 
down. A number of diminutive carved figures, 
each carrying a hoe with a basket slung over 
the shoulder, were found. It was customary 
to put a box full of these curious figures at 
the foot of the coffin. They were supposed 
to be servants who would save the dead 
person manual labour in the next world. 


+ £¢ 


Yet a third Egyptian Exhibition was open at 
University College, Gower Street, in July. 
Here were shown the results of the season’s 
work of the British School of Archeology 
in Egypt under the direction of Professor 
Flinders Petrie. The exhibits were from the 
cemetery which was discovered at Tarkhan, 
some thirty-five miles from Cairo. Many of 
the objects, though some 7,000 years old, 
were of curiously modern appearance. Among 
them may be named basket coffins ; a bed- 
stead of hard dark wood supported by carved 
bulls’ legs; a palm fibre bed-mat and bed- 
pole with rush webbing, suggesting, as a whole, 
the modern spring-mattress; baskets as 
fresh as if newly made; trays and dippers ; 
models of houses; pottery and stoneware. 
Smaller articles were hairpins, slate palettes, 
bangles of flint, and bead necklaces. Linen 
was shown in large pieces, several yards in 
length, of a delicate cream colour, the fabric 
still strong and firm, though seventy centuries 
have rolled by since it left the weaver’s hands. 
The width of the material suggests that the 
weaving was done by the tedious process of 
passing the weft thread patiently in and out 
of the warp, the width being too great to 
throw a shuttle by hand. Linen of this early 
time is always rare, and has never before been 
found in such a perfect state of preservation. 
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Good illustrations of a number of the exhibits 
appeared in the J///ustrated London News, 


July 13. 
e¢ 

The greatest of this year’s finds is by its very 
size precluded from being removed from 
Egypt. ‘This is the alabaster sphinx, 27 feet 
long and 14 feet high, hewn out of a single 
block of stone, which was excavated at 
Memphis, where the work is under the 
direction of Mr. McKay. It weighs about 
80 tons. When found, it was lying on its 
side in the position in which it was over- 
thrown. It is quite perfect, being absolutely 
uninjured by the fall from its pedestal. This 
looks as if it had been purposely removed at 
some period, perhaps to preserve it from 
destruction when the Assyrians conquered 
the land of the Pharaohs and sacked Thebes. 
Before next season it will be hoisted into its 
true position, and will remain at Memphis as 
one of the sights of Egypt, for in size it ranks 
next to the Great Sphinx itself. No inscrip- 
tion is visible on the part now exposed to 
view, but it is hoped that the name of the 
King, who erected this magnificent monu- 
ment to himself, will be found on the other 
side. This splendid piece of sculpture was 
represented at the exhibition by photographs. 
A good page-illustration of it appeared in the 
Graphic, July 13. 

+ + ¢ 
A special article in the Pal Mall Gazette, 
July 9, mentioned further recent discoveries 
in the newly-revealed section of Pompeii: 
“A few weeks ago a beautifully preserved 
temple was excavated, and ‘the Street of 
Abundance’ was found to have fine specimens 
of large houses rich in frescoes. In another 
part of the city there has been found a large 
and apparently important house in an excel- 
lent state of preservation. The building 
belonged to one Obellius Fidmus, who seems 
to have perished with his wife and family, for 
six skeletons were found in one of the inner 
rooms. The children’s nursery has been 
found. On the walls are pictures of gladi- 
ators and horses scribbled by the children. 
The skeletons were found preserved in lava, 
and the authorities have decided that the 
room shall not be disturbed. A glass case 
is to be built round the relics.” 


A fine Early British drinking-cup of the 
Bronze Age, beautifully ornamented with 
impressed lines and dots, with but a very 
small portion missing, was dug up at the 
end of June in the course of excavations for 
the foundations of buildings in Harlaxton 
Road, Grantham. 


¢ ¢ #¢ 


The celebration by the city of Oxford of its 
thousandth birthday took place on July 11 
in delightful weather. At eleven a special 
Congregation of the University was held in 
the Sheldonian Theatre for the purpose of 
conferring the honorary degree of Master 
of Arts upon the Mayor and the Town Clerk. 
A procession followed from the Town Hall 
to the Cathedral, where a special service was 
held, the Dean of Christ Church (Dr. Strong) 
being the preacher. On returning to the 
municipal buildings, the Mayor formally 
opened an Exhibition of Historical Anti- 
quities, and this was followed by a public 
luncheon in the Town Hall. A large com- 
pany assembled later in the grounds of New 
College, where an oration was delivered by 
Professor Oman. The concluding item of 
the day’s proceedings was the performance 
in Worcester College Gardens of six historical 
episodes in the form of a pageant. The pro- 
logue and epilogue were written respectively 
by the Professor of Poetry (Dr. T. H. Warren, 
President of Magdalen College) and Canon 


Skrine. 
¢ e¢. 


The Builder of June 21 said that Tudor 
House, Southampton, the fine timber-built 
house known generally as “ Henry VIII.’s 
Palace,”’ has been “ purchased by the Corpora- 
tion of Southampton under the Museums 
Act. It is intended to make it a repre- 
sentative local museum, and a centre of 
interest for the whole of Hampshire. Erected 
probably in the early part of the sixteenth 
century, it is well worth study; and it is 
fortunate that it has now become the property 
of the town. It is interesting not only in 
itself, but from its position in the old town, 
and from its close association with other 
historic buildings and the ancient walls in 
this quarter. It stands at the south corner 
of St. Michael’s Square, facing the main 
(west) entrance to the church. Tradition 
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connects it with visits of Henry VIII. to 
the town, and some have indulged their 
fancy in picturing Henry here with Anne 
Boleyn ; but, though it is recorded that the 
King came several times, and Queen Catherine 
certainly once, there is no evidence that Anne 
was here at all, or that the King ever visited 
Southampton after Catherine’s divorce. Bugle 
Street, of which this building forms a part, 
takes its name from a house which stood at 
the south corner of West Gate Street, and 
was named ‘Bugle Hall.’ It had some dis- 
tinguished owners, one of whom was the 
celebrated Sir Thomas Wriothesley, Earl of 
Southampton. Englefield, in his well-known 
work (1801), states that it was completely 
destroyed by fire ‘a few years ago.’” 


At the annual meeting of the National Trust 
for Places of Historic Interest or Natural 
Beauty, held on July 11 at Crosby Hall, 
Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, Sir Robert Hunter, 
the Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
said that since their foundation, seventeen 
years ago, they had received from the public 
about £ 40,000, by means of which they had 
acquired about fifty properties of great variety. 
The acquisition of five or six properties was 
now in progress, and they had about £1,000 
invested for the maintenance of particular 
properties. The regular income from sub- 
scriptions was £500 a year, and their means 
were unduly straitened. As illustrative of 
the varied character of the Society’s work, 
he mentioned that they were in the course of 
acquiring Minchinhampton Common, a beau- 
tiful common in the neighbourhood of Stroud, 
in Gloucestershire. They had just acquired 
a headland in Wales, and they were about to 
acquire Colley Hill, near Reigate. Those 
lands they would hold absolutely as open 
spaces. ‘They had now hundreds of acres in 
the Fens, which had been acquired because 
they were noted for their flora and for butter- 
flies, some species of which were to be found 
nowhere else in the United Kingdom. A 
similar acquisition had been made at Blake- 
ney Point. From the side of historical 
interest, they had recently acquired a chantry 
chapel in Buckinghamshire, a fine old 
fourteenth - century house at Muchelney, 
known as the “‘ Old Priests’ House,” and they 
were endeavouring to acquire the site of the 





Roman Fort on the Borran’s Field, the level 
meadow at the head of Windermere, border- 
ing the water’s edge, and within three-quarters 
of a mile of the centre of Ambleside. 


In the course of the proceedings, Canon 
Rawnsley, the honorary secretary, read the 
following letter from Earl Curzon with refer- 
ence to Tattershall Castle: ‘The fire-places 
cannot be put back until the floors are in, 
and this will be a matter of many months. 
We are digging up the entire ground of the 
inner ward, and excavating the moats. We 
find many foundations and relics of the old 
stone Castle which preceded the brick keep. 
The Castle must have been a very consider- 
able fortified place. We have found the 
exact emplacement of the drawbridge and 
the base of the tower that defended it.” 


g te 

The Atheneum of June 29 reported that the 
Oseberg ship, discovered in 1905, with its 
numerous and valuable contents—viz., the 
toilet requisites, workbasket, and kitchen 
utensils of a Viking Queen; remains of a 
richly ornamented chariot and two sledges, 
various artistic ornaments, and some bones 
of horses and other domestic animals—has 
now been arranged for exhibition, and will 
find a permanent home in the Historical 
Museum in Christiania. 


An International Archzeological Congress 
will be held in Rome early in October, and 
a large attendance at the meetings of its 
twelve different sections is expected. The 
Committee is a strongone, and the programme 
includes, besides the ordinary work of the 
sections, visits to the excavations at Ostia 
and Cerveteri, and excursions to Sardinia, 
Calabria, and Sicily. Reductions on the 
British, French, and Italian railways have 
been promised to the congressists, 
¢ ¢ ¢ 

The Rome correspondent of the A/orning 
Post, July 9, writing on July 7, remarked: 
“It is feared that the new scheme for bring- 
ing the proposed Ostia Railway into the city 
will do considerable damage to the buried 
remains of the Circus Maximus, which, it had 
been hoped would some day have been 
excavatea ihe plan of the engineers is to 
substitute for the previous scheme of two 
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tubes under the Palatine and Capitol a tunnel 
across the old Vicus Tuscus. This will also 
prevent the exploration of the Lupercal. 

‘‘ Commendatore Boni is busily continuing 
the excavations on the Palatine. In the 
course of them he has found a number of 
votive offerings of the second or third cen- 
tury B.c., including an admirable representa- 
tion of acamel. He has also laid bare what 
was probably a vivarium for fish. 

“ The work of draining the lowest Church 
of St. Clemente—an undertaking of special 
interest to the British, because St. Clemente 
has been, since the reign of Charles II., under 
the protection of the British Crown—has 
been begun.” 

¢ 

The Zimes, July 10, announced that “the 
British Museum has acquired a collection of 
animal bones inscribed with archaic Chinese 
characters of a more primitive type than any 
yet found, even on the ancient bronzes. 
These bones were purchased some months 
ago by the authorities of the Museum. Owing 
to their extreme antiquity, the characters have 
been deciphered only in part. Many of them, 
indeed, are far more primitive than any 
characters yet identified.” It is explained 
that they appear to record royal inquiries re- 
lating to such things as weather, crops, fate 
of prisoners, and so forth, which were inter- 
preted by professional diviners. After the 
bones had been inscribed with questions they 
were seared with hot irons, and the resulting 
cracks were interpreted “ according to certain 
rules of divination.” Various dates, ranging 
roughly from 500 B.C. to 1800 B.C., are sug- 
gested; but in any case, says the Zimes, 
“they are the oldest forms of Chinese writing 
that have survived.” 


+ & & 
The Wewcastle Daily Journal reported that 
“what are believed to be important dis- 
coveries in connection with the Roman Camp 
of Segedunum have been made at Wallsend, 
during excavations in Neptune Road. Por- 
tions of the east rampart of the east gateway 
of the camp have been laid bare, and there is 
a wall of the north guard chamber within the 
east gateway. Hitherto the shape of the east 
rampart has been uncertain, but the present 
discoveries will in all probability give archz- 
ologists a clue which will determine that 





point. The remains of a gravel road which 
ran through the camp from the east to the 
west gateways, and also of a road which ran 
across it at right angles, have also been found. 
Portions of other walls supposed to be con- 
nected with the soldiers’ barracks, as well as 
the remains of awell,lined with wood, have also 
been laid bare. According to one authority, 
it is not certain whether the well belongs to 
the camp, because over the site an old waggon- 
way from the pit used to run. Other finds 
include pieces of amphorz, or Roman wine 
jars, and coins. A piece of the Roman wall 
which ended at Wallsend was laid bare a few 
years ago in Messrs. Swann, Hunter, Wigham 
Richardson and Co.’s shipyard.” An illus- 
tration of part of the old gateway unearthed 
appeared in the Vewcastle Chronicle, June 18. 


de 
The Brighton and Hove Archeological Club 
have formed a special branch for the sys- 
tematic study and record of local early earth- 
works. At the meeting of the club, which 
decided to form what should be a very useful 
development of local survey work, Mr. Toms 
recalled that, since the formation of the club, 
he and other members had taken a very 
active interest in the earthworks of the 
Brighton Downs; and they were led to 
believe the immediate neighbourhood had 
been exhausted. But he had the surprising 
report to make that, quite recently, an ex- 
ceptionally interesting series of unrecorded 
entrenchments had been brought to light 
between Stanmer Park and Plumpton Plain 
through the keen observation and archzo- 
logical knowledge of Mr. Relfe H. Verrall, 
the present tenant of Mary Farm. Following 
upon the heels of Mr. Verrall’s discoveries, 
Mr. Toms himself had traced similar unre- 
corded pastoral earthworks between Ditchling 
Beacon and Standean. During the interval, 
one or two members of the club had obtained 
detailed surveys of the new discoveries. 
These, exhibited at the meeting, afforded a 
remarkable demonstration of the untold 
wealth of archzological material on the 
Brighton Downs. In view of its frequent 
mutilation and destruction by the hand of 
man, the need for the proper record of this 
material was most pressing; and Mr. Toms 
maintained that, as an archeological club, it 
was their duty to commence the systematic 
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study of our early earthworks. But, for 
purposes of observation and record, scientific 
training is imperative, and this would be 
supplied by the branch to be formed. We 
wish the movement every success. 


te te 

The Sussex Daily News of June 27 remarked 
that the work of this Survey Section of the 
Brighton Club had “received additional 
stimulus through the discovery, by one of its 
members, on Saturday last (June 22) of 
another interesting and unrecorded valley 
entrenchment. The new discovery is a large 
earthwork, about 120 paces square, situated 
on the west side of Ewe Bottom leading to 
Standean, about three-quarters of a mile 
north of Patcham Church. The necessity 
for actual training in distinguishing the 
various types of earthworks was well demon- 
strated by the present discovery. Looked at 
in certain lights from the opposite hill, the 
earthwork is invisible. At a distance of 
100 yards, it was passed unnoticed ; and, owing 
to the deception given by a boundary bank 
and ditch running down the opposite hillside, 
the presence of the valley entrenchment was 
not detected until the discoverer had actually 
inspected two of its sides. These sides are 
remarkably rectilinear, and in plan the work 
closely approaches the valley entrenchment 
excavated in Wiltshire by Mrs. M. E. 
Cunnington, and which, she suggests, may 
belong to medizeval times. But other excava- 
tions in Dorset and Wilts, and also the 
square-shaped Bronze Age earthworks in- 
vestigated by the club at Beltout, near 
Beachy Head, show the impossibility of 
determining the period of any valley entrench- 
ment by a study of its superficial character- 
istics. The trend of opinion is that these 
quadrilateral works were not used for habita- 
tion purposes, but for folding cattle ; and 
that, having heen evolved in very early 
prehistoric days, the type probably lasted on 
into medizval times. In connection with 
the survival of the valley enclosure through- 
out such a long period, it was exceptionally 
interesting to note that, on the side of the 
road, and nearly opposite the new discovery 
in Ewe Bottom, there is a permanent sheep- 
fold very like the ancient example in plan, in 
which its ditch and rampart is represented by 
a hedge made of dry gorse.” 





An interesting discovery is stated to have 
been made at a farm near Mold, Flintshire, 
built in the early part of the sixteenth century, 
and once the manor-house of the Hartsheath 
Estate. Some workmen were engaged in re- 
pairing an ancient fire-place and chimney, and 
when in the latter they accidentally discovered 
a revolving stone, which, upon being moved, 
revealed a secret chamber, the existence of 
which was entirely unsuspected. The apart- 
ment contained oak furniture of antique 
design, including a table, on which lay fire- 
arms and feeding utensils, also the remains, 
reduced to dust, of a meal. It is surmised 
that the chamber was utilized as a place of 
concealment by Royalist fugitives during the 
Civil War of the reign of Charles I., from 
which period it had remained undisturbed, 
and until now undiscovered. 


Berrow’s Worcester Journal of June 22 had 
an interesting note on the intended revival 
on Midsummer Day by the mayor, after the 
lapse of several generations, of the ceremony of 
Setting the Watch, which, remarked the writer, 
“was one peculiar to the three cities of 
Worcester, Bristol, and London, and vindi- 
cated a remarkable and highly-prized privilege 
of their freemen, the right to bear arms and 
guard their own walls.” 


The ceremony at Worcester, ‘‘ seems to have 
served three purposes—a yearly vindication 
of the city’s privilege, an inspection of the 
civic forces, and a beating of her bounds. 
Every freeman not only had the right to bear 
arms, but the duty to procure them and know 
how to use them. In taking his oath, he 
swore to do this, until the day when Mr. 
Pumphrey, the famous Quaker, came to take 
his oath, the Town Clerk, anxious to save 
the novitiate’s conscience, coolly deleted 
the clause, which was never restored. So 
easily is a great privilege lost, and, once lost, 
it is soon forgotten. Perhaps it was out of 
date, for knight service had already been 
abolished, garrisons were no longer quartered 
on towns, and, when the pecuniary advantage 
was gone, the glory and the duty were not 
likely to be valued in a very soulless age. 
It is impossible to restore the ancient cere- 
mony exactly. To begin with, there is now 
no civic force: the Territorials are soldiers 
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of the King. Further, the ground round the 
walls, and even the town ditch, is built over, 
and we have lost the old bridge on which 
one of the gates formerly stood (a double 
tower supported by the pier nearest Turkey, 
where there was also an earthwork extend- 
ing to another bridge over a brook in Tybridge 
Street). But as a memorial of old times, and 
to recall the ancient glory and dignity of the 
city, the mayor has decided to renew the 
ceremony so far as possible, and on Mid- 
summer Day (bonfire-night falling this year 
on a Sunday) the watch will be set for his 
inspection at the Foregate, Clapgate, Sidbury 
Gate, and at the head of the bridge, and the 
streets will be patrolled by the scouts in 
memory of the valiant men of old and their 
fathers who begat them.” 


e& & &¢ 

The Standard, July 9, reported that “a part 
of the wall which once enclosed old St. 
Paul’s has been discovered in excavations at 
the corner of Paternoster Row and St. Paul’s 
Alley. The wall, which is about 60 feet 
long, is made of chalk and rubble, and was 
built in the twelfth century. On the same 
site pieces of a Roman amphora, Roman 
vases, and some Samian ware have also been 
found. Other ‘finds’ include a camel’s skull, 
unearthed in High Holborn, and a large 
quantity of pipes of the eighteenth century. 
Under some old stables in Bartholomew Close 
—one of the oldest parts of London—three 
Norman arches have been found. They are 
close to one another, and are believed to 
have formed part of the cloisters of the 
Priory, which once stood on this site. Their 
excavation is likely to be a matter of con- 
siderable difficulty, as they are built in with 
stones and bricks for the new buildings 
which have been laid against them.” 


In the Zveasury for June last (p. 281) was an 
illustration of an “‘Old Norman Font Re- 
stored to Fawsley Church.” The accom- 
panying note said: ‘‘ This old Norman font 
was found by the Rev. J. Conway Walter, 
Rector of Langton, Lincolnshire, in the 
cellar of a farmhouse at West Ashby, near 
Horncastle. He bought it, and for years it 
remained in his garden at Langton. Re- 
cently it was presented by him to Sir Charles 
and Lady Knightley, of Fawsley, who have 
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had it mounted on a new pedestal with four 
pillars of very appropriate design, and set up 
in Fawsley Church, which is situated in the 
park close to Fawsley Hall. It replaces 
a somewhat mean modern font of no 
interest. ... Nothing is known of the 
history of this font, but it must have come 
from some old Norman church or chapel, 
long since destroyed.”’ 

A correspondent writes to us pointing out 
that the object depicted is probably not what 
it is stated to be. ‘‘ Most antiquaries, I 
think,” he remarks, ‘would at once pro- 
nounce it to be a cruin-trou—so called in the 
North—and the fact that it was found ina 
farmhouse would confirm this view.” For 
“‘cruin-trou”’ reference may be made to 
Brockett’s Glossary of North-Country Words 
In his Northumberland Words (English 
Dialect Society, Series C, No. 66, p. 198), 
Mr. R. O. Heslop has “creein-trou.” The 
Oxford Dictionary, under the verb ‘ Cree,” 
gives “creeing-trough ’—‘‘the ‘knocking- 
trough’ formerly used for pounding grain.” 
From the appearance of the object in the small 
photographic reproduction given in the 
Treasury, we are inclined to think that our 
correspondent is right, and that it was 
formerly a creeing-trough, and not an “old 
Norman font.” 


The greater part of an ancient oaken barge 
was found, towards the end of June, in the 
course of digging a deep trench for laying a 
new water-main in King’s Road, Swanage. 
Local antiquaries give the craft an antiquity 
of some centuries, and think that she was 
over 50 tons burthen, and probably came 
up the old creek, which long since became 
silted up. 


The excavations at Maumbury Rings, Dor- 
chester, will be resumed on August 26. 
Mr. H. St. George Gray will again personally 
supervise the work. ‘The results of the three 
seasons’ work already accomplished, 1908- 
1910, have been very satisfactory, and have 
greatly added to our knowledge of the nature 
and origin of the great earthwork—indeed, 
they may be said practically to have made 
knowledge take the place of theory and 
guesswork. But some further investigations 
are necessary to solve questions that still 
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remain open, so a fourth and probably final 
season of excavatory work .is to be under- 
taken. The expenditure each season has 
been about £65, but it is probable that 
about £100 will be required this year. We 
cannot doubt that it will be forthcoming, and 
commend to all antiquaries the appeal which 
has been issued by the Committee, of which 
Dr. Colley March is Chairman, and Mr. 
J. E. Acland, Hon. Secretary. Subscriptions 
may be sent to Mr. Acland at the County 
Museum, Dorchester, or to Mr. St. George 
Gray at Taunton Castle, Somerset. 


¢ &¢ ¢ 

A special exhibition was opened at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum on July 18 of 
French textiles from the Mobilier National, 
lent by the French Government. It com- 
prises a series of seven tapestries, woven at 
the Gobelins factory for King Louis XIV., 
after Raphael’s frescoes in the Stanze of the 
Vatican ; four Savonneri carpets of the same 
period ; and a collection of woven silk fabrics 
and embroideries of the early part of the 
nineteenth century. Thisimportant loan has 
been arranged in the North Court (at the 
north-east angle of the Museum, adjoining 
the South Court), and will be on view from 
July to October. 


GS 


Che late King of Siam as 
Craveller and Antiquarp. 


By J. F. SCHELTEMA, M.A. 
—<>—_ 


tactaiS Majesty Somdetch Phra Para- 
f 4} mindr Maha Chulalongkorn, the late 
King of Siam, was fond of travelling 
and, more than is generally the case 
with Eastern potentates away from home, 
his travels had a Peter the Great dash—learn 
and teach! Not to speak of his European 
outings in 1897 and 1907, he showed among 
oriental lands a decided preference for Java, 
which island he visited three times, first in 
the early ’seventies when he was a very 
young man, the bronze elephant in front of the 
Museum in the King’s Plain at Batavia, his 
gift to the Government of the Dutch East 





Indies, standing as a lasting memorial of his 
sympathies. And Java returned them: apart 
from the satisfaction of hotel-keepers and 
tradesmen, interested in the pecuniary advan- 
tages derived from a liberal monarch on the 
move with his Court, or the hopes of those 
in other stations of life, whose real or imag- 
inary services might reap the reward of a 
Siamese ornamental distinction, there exists 
a racial affinity between the peoples of the 
Malay Archipelago and the Sons of the Thai, 
and the native ladies of Java who were in 
great expectations at the time of the royal 
wanderings in the island, considered it a 
happy omen if the child was born on the day 
of the Raja’s joyeuse entrée in their particular 
city or village ; they went even so far as to urge 
the happy event occurring at the desired 
moment by a procedure well known to 
dukoons and wise women under the name of 
mandi dian. 

Between the King’s first and second visits 
momentous changes had taken place in his 
domains, owing to his enlightened adherence 
to the policy of progress inaugurated by his 
father Mongkoot. Immediately after his 
coronation, when still a youth, he had 
abolished bondage for debt and devised 
measures to repress gambling and opium 
smoking. In course of time the finances 
were brought to a sound footing ; he reformed 
the judiciary, introduced an efficient post 
and telegraph service, improved the agri- 
cultural conditions of his realm by systematic 
irrigation, and built railways. When the 
crisis of 1893 was tided over, King Chulalong- 
korn lacked no funds, thanks to the thorough 
reorganization of the financial department, 
to restore his impaired health by new travels. 
His second voyage to Java followed in 1896. 
Besides his Queen Sowapa Pongsi, the Princes 
Damrong, Slammot, Rabi, Samprast, Kitiya- 
kom, Mahitsararut, brothers, sons and cousins, 
members of the royal government, dignitaries 
of the royal household, officers of the staff 
and a numerous retinue of lower officials, 
there were also a dozen or more ladies 
attached to his and her Majesties’ personal 
service, reminding one of the female guard 
at the Court of ancient Ayuthia. A godsend 
to the shop-keepers of Batavia and wherever 
they went, their short, cropped hair did not 
meet the approval of the Chinese and Malay 
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critics of their own sex, and their national 
dress gave rise to endless comment, however 
much they rejoiced milliners and dressmakers 
by their ceaseless efforts to go in for the latest 
Parisian fashions as understood in the capital 
of Insulinde. The youngest Princes spent 
fortunes in toys; some of their seniors by a 
few years in requisites for the toilet of a 
perfect dandy ; the King himself displayed a 
taste for more solid stuff, purchased books 
and Delft earthenware, and took delight in 
being shown round industrial establishments, 
¢é.g., the manufactory of hats at Tanggerang, 
which, founded by the technical ability and 
perseverance of a Frenchman, M. Petitjean, 
provides the international market with a light 
and durable head-gear, specifically adapted to 
a warm climate. 

If the King evinced a lively interest in 
local industries, this was surpassed by his 
warm admiration for the ancient monuments 
of the island. He found much to compare 
with the antiquities of his own country, on 
the whole rather of ecclesiastical than histori- 
cal value, quite in keeping with national 
aspirations. Every Siamese comme il faut 
has to undergo a longer or shorter period of 
religious probation. King Mongkoot, the 
father of King Chulalongkorn, lived secluded 
in a monastery until the age of 53, when 
he was called to the throne ; Prince Madiyir- 
anyana, one of the King’s brothers, is a 
high priest of the realm, only second to 
the aged pontiff Sankaraja ; several other 
brothers, like Prince Sommot, spent periods, 
counted by months and years, in pious medi- 
tation. Nothing strange, therefore, that the 
Buddhist ruler felt attracted to the Boro 
Budoor in Central Java, the finest existing 
building of Buddhist origin ; and no wonder 
that his remarks revealed all the knowledge 
necessary to understand what he beheld—a 
discrimination most refreshing after the duti- 
ful exclamations of praise the common tourist 
tries to hide his ignorance in. We should 
not forget in this connection that Prince 
Svasti Sobhana, one of his late Majesty’s 
brothers, who represented him at the Court 
of St. James, has been a pupil of Professor 
Max Miiller at Oxford, and that Princesses 
like her. Highness Chum, daughter of the 
Minister of Justice, Prince Pichit Priyakorn, 
who accompanied Queen Sowapa Pongsi as 

VOL. VIII. 


first lady of her Majesty’s suite, disclosed 
an astonishing familiarity with oriental archi- 
tecture. 

The observations of the high visitors, 
especially of the highest among them, were 
none the less somewhat startling. If, at 
Prambanan, the King explained without 
hesitation the representation of scenes from 
the Ramayana on the walls of the Siva Temple 
and recognized Rama’s sandals in the orna- 
ment of a stone which, so far, had puzzled 
the local archeologists, he jumped, on the 
other hand, to the wonderful conclusion 
that the name Prambanan must be derived 
from the word Brahmanan because, con- 
jectured he, the temple group seemed con- 
secrated to Batara Brahma. The Buddhist 
chandis Sewu and Plahosan passed without ex- 
pository criticism, but at the Boro Budoor a 
new sensation was created, first by his deriva- 
tionof the name from Bol!o Buddba, secondly 
by the dictum that it is a Ainayanistic, not a 
mahayanistic structure. This granted, would 
quash the conviction of a respectable number 
of authorities, all of whom considered, and still 
consider, the Buddhism of Java as related to 
the northern church, if it be permitted, for the 
sake of convenience, to follow the distinction 
made by Burnouf, despite present day theories. 
His Majesty, appropriating the island’s archi- 
tectural masterpiece for his own, the southern 
church, transplanted to Siam as to Ceylon 
and Burmah, endeavoured to clinch his 
arguments by pointing to the remaining 
statues which, with their right shoulders bare, 
in the acts of benediction, conquest of evil, 
reception of alms, meditation, prayer for rain 
and teaching, could not possibly represent 
Dhyani Buddhas in his opinion: to the— 
in his estimation— equally Aimayanistic attri- 
butes of the large statues in the chandi 
Mendoot, and the Aimayanistic character of 
the bas-reliefs, the King-father to the right 
and the Queen-mother with her children to 
the left of the entrance. Though, for geo- 
graphical reasons, something might be said 
in favour of Java having adhered to the 
southern canon, evidence to the contrary 
appears, however, too conclusive. It did 
not matter; the royal Siamese party offered 
flowers in profusion and the deepest sembahs 
went at the address of the gigantic, beauti- 
fully serene image of the Buddha in the 
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Mendoot, whose lap was filled with rose- 
leaves and medati. 

A less pleasant feature of this pilgrimage 
manifested itself shortly after by the dis- 
appearance of sculptured ornament and 
statues from the Boro Budoor. It leaked 
out that the King had made his choice in the 
presence of a Government official, acting, no 
doubt, under orders from headquarters, who 
gratified his liking for Buddhist art, whether 
then Ainayanistic or mahayanistic, to the 
extent of eight cart-loads. No blame attached 
to the royal collector, who asked and obtained 
permission if, indeed, the ‘souvenirs ” were 
not actually offered to him ; but the function- 
aries, who gave permission or made the offer, 
came in for caustic though well deserved 
censure in the Dutch East Indian Press. 
The sense of responsibility for the antiquities 
of Java has not grown very perceptibly since 
Raffles sounded his bugle-call and the 
greatest architectural asset of the island 
suffered in the manner described, as late as 
1896. Soit came to pass that recent travellers 
on the banks of the Meynam chanced upon 
a collection of Boro Budoor fragments dis- 
played near the Royal Palace and the holy 
Wat Pra Keo, among the statuary one of the 
exquisite lions which used to guard the 
entrance to the Shrine of Shrines, marvel of 
the Kadu, a monument, as a Dutch Minister 
of State’s explanatory memorandum to his 
colonial budget rightly put it, a monument 
of enormous value for the purposes of art and 
science, a brilliant memento of Java’s historic 
past. Yet mutilated with the acquiescence 
and even assistance of colonial officials ! 
Subsequently to the remonstrances of the 
colonial press regarding the preservation of 
Java's antiquities, a little more activity on 
the side of the Government was happily 
shown by the appointment in rgo1 of an 
Archeological Commission under the presi- 
dency of Dr. J. L. A. Brandes. Before the 
regretted death of this scholarly leader in 
1905, the work of restoring the most famous 
temples in Central, like the chandi ‘loompang 
in East Java, had already been taken in hand, 
and it is devoutly to be hoped that at least 
there, as a result of the efforts of Dr. N. J. 
Krom, Dr. Brandes’ successor, and of Major 
T. van Erp, commissioned for the restoration 
of the Boro Budoor, we have seen the end 


of acts of vandalism still reported from 
other places, little tourists pilfering in a little 
way and great tourists being served en gros. 
The second Siamese excursion to Java 
terminated suddenly at Samarang under cir- 
cumstances which form excellent material for 
the libretto of an opéra bouffe by some future 
Offenbach. His Majesty’s health having 
suffered from the mental and physical strain 
occasioned by the Franco-Siamese crisis just 
passed through, appeared not equal to the 
nerve-exciting kind of entertainment provided 
in a provincial capital. At any rate, the 
royal guests and their retinue left Samarang 
in haste, escaping home without regard for 
a lengthy programme of festivities and for 
the heart-burnings caused by a less bountiful 
distribution of decorations than at Batavia. 
The aspirant Knights of the Order of the 
White Elephant, not to mention the Crown 
of Siam, etc., had, however, another chance 
five years later when the King arrived again. 
The natives, agreeably surprised by this 
predilection for the negri Jawa, interpreted 
his rapid return in a way which reflected, at 
the same time, their opinion of their Govern- 
ment’s chronic state of kurang wang, t.¢., 
their Government’s perpetual lack of money 
as experienced by them in increased taxation 
and postponement ad calendas graecas of most 
necessary works of public expedience. The 
Company, for so is the Dutch Government 
still called in conservative native parlance, 
which does not distinguish, e¢ Jour cause, 
between now and one or two centuries ago 
—-the Company, they whispered, hopelessly 
court d@ argent in consequence of the costly 
and interminable Atjeh War, had mortgaged 
Java to the Raja of Siam for 100,000,000 
florins,* and his Majesty, the mortgagee, had 
very judiciously arranged to run over once in 
a while and make sure that the Dutch did 
not sell the island underhand to one of the 
great Powers. The illness of one of the 
young Princes, who accompanied his father 
and did not find relief irom his ailment 
before he was transported to Bandoong in 
the cool climate of the Preanger mountains, 
impuired the royal novements on this third 
journey. It was destined to be King Chula- 
longkorn’s last, and it remains a matter of 


* Florins, or Dutch guilders (about one shilling 
and eightpence). 
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FIG. I.—FROM FRIEZE OF ERECHTHEUM, BC, 408. 


conjecture whether his successor, King 
Vajiravudh, educated at Sandhurst and at 
Christ Church, Oxford, will revive the 
mortgage legend by continued attachment to 
the Garden of the East. 





Mn the Ornament called 
** Honeysuckle.” 


By CONSTANCE GARLICK. 
Illustrated by photographs taken in the British 
Museum by Miss A. A, TEMPLE. 

<= 


EPH IE value and beauty of this orna- 
ae ment can hardly be over-estimated. 
hed.Wa| Fergusson says: ‘‘It is perhaps the 
~ Most beautiful and perfect of orna- 
ments derived from vegetable-forms, which 
the Greeks borrowed from the Assyrians, but 
made so peculiarly their own.” Besides its 
use in architecture, it appears in every decor- 
ative art, both in classical and neo-classical 
work, 
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As regards our own country, the Adams 
Brothers, in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, gave a great impetus to its use, and 
they largely drew their inspiration from 
Stuart and Revett’s Antiquities of Athens. 
As a matter of fact we can hardly walk the 
length of the street, or go over a house with- 
out seeing the ornament in one or other of 
its many forms. The name “ Honeysuckle 
Pattern ” clings obstinately to it ; it would be 
interesting to know when, and by whom it 
was first so called. 

From Layard onwards, various writers 
have, with more or less emphasis and detail, 
traced its origin to the date palm as repre- 
sented in Babylonian and Assyrian art. 
Fergusson, as we have seen above, accepts 
this view. Canon Rawlinson says: “I 
expect the so-called flower was in reality a 
representation of the head of a palm-tree.” 
Tne name “ palmette,” and the history of its 
development should, by now, be common 
property ; a few extracts from some modern 
works on Architecture and Decorative Art 
will show that this is not the case. One 
writer says: ‘‘There is little difference 
between the palmette and the lotus-leaf (?) 
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ornament of the Egyptians, but the bunches 
of leaves follow the forms of Assyrian plants 
and flowers, instead of Egyptian.”* Another, 
“The witness of the more archaic vase- 
painting is all against the theory of deriva- 
tion from Nature ; the earlier the brushwork, 
the less like honeysuckle it is.” + One more 
quotation will suffice: ‘‘ The palmette is 
purely Greek, although it may possibly be 
derived from a Mycenzan prototype, the 
Vallisneria Spiralis plant.” t 





FIG. 2,—ATTIC STELA. 


In view of the foregoing extracts, it may 
not be thought unwarrantable to give a brief 
statement of the arguments for the identifica- 
tion of the Greek “ honeysuckle” with the 
Assyrian palmette, and the derivation of the 
latter from the date palm. 

The name “anthemion” is found in a Greek 
inscription of the time of the building of the 
Erechtheum, 408 B.c., and refers to the well- 


* History of Architectural Development. ¥F. M. 
Simpson, 1905. 

t+ Nature and Ornament. Lewis Day, 1908. 

t History of Anctent Potery. H. B. Walters, 
1905. 


known decorations of the frieze of that temple. 
The name did not pledge the Greeks to any 
theory of its origin, and they probably had 
none. 

The anthemion as we see it here is a 
combination of palmette, the Egyptian water- 
lily and the Greek acanthus.* From the 
point of view of evolution, this example 
might be regarded as the highest point 
attained by the ornament and from this 
point we propose to work our way back to 
its origin. 

A beautiful combination of palmette and 
acanthus is a frequent adornment of Attic 
stelze of earlier date than those upon which 
figures are sculptured, and it was almost the 
stereotyped ornament for antefixz, the up- 
right tiles placed to hide the end of a series 
of roof-tiles (see Fig. 2). The one shown in 
Fig. 3 is from Capua, and belongs to the 
sixth century B.C. 

It has been remarked that “ early examples 
in terra-cotta are painted with anthemions, 
imitated from pottery decorations, showing 
the origin of the motive in architecture.” + 
In fact, the development of vase-painting, 
and that of sculptured ornament in archi- 
tecture is so strikingly parallel that we are 
naturally led to the consideration of the 
palmette on Greek pottery. Here we have 
the advantage of studying a large number of 
objects which can be arranged in chrono- 
logical order. The constancy to type of the 
design is very striking from its first appear- 
ance in the archaic period onward ; this is 
consonant with the theory that the Greeks 
received it fully formed, and from an unknown 
origin. Contrast their treatment of ivy, 
introduced about the middle of the sixth 
century, in the ornament so frequent in 
vase-neckings where there is the greatest 
variety of treatment, but with a direct refer- 
ence to actual ivy behind the changes—the 
shape of the leaf, its arrangement on the 
stem, and the grouping of the berries, are 
true to Nature, and become more so with the 
increasing skill of the painter. 

The same thing may be observed in the 
wreaths of vine and olive, namely, their 
natural treatment in vase-painting, as con- 


* See article on ‘‘ Acanthus” in Architectural 
Review for September, 1904 (No. 94), pp. 142-143. 
{ Déctronary of Architecture. Russell Sturgis. 
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trasted with the conventionalism of the 
palmette 

In this connection it may be noted, by 
the way, that there was a definite reason for 
the choice of olive, vine and ivy, for the 
decoration of Athenian pottery, since the 
first was sacred to Athene, and the other 
two to Dionysos. We may assume that the 
origin of the palmette had some religious 
value, in other words, it was a picture of 


Fish in general are emblems of chastity, and 
it is supposed that they were regarded with 
special favour as heraldic charges in the 
Middle Ages, from the belief that they were 
the first living things created by God; while 
they have also been assumed specifically in 
the arms of many who derived revenue from 
fisheries, or as a symbol of a name, or on 
account of allusive associations. 

Fish occur in the arms of many of the early 





FIG. 3.—ANTEFIX FROM CAPUA, 


some sacred object; but to find what that 
might be, we must trace its history prior to its 
introduction into Greece. 


(Zo be concluded.) 
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Fish in beraldrp. 
By ALBERT WADE. 
a a 


Sea LTHOUGH one writer has said that 

"| “fish do not play a very important 
part in heraldry,” and dismisses them 
with a few cursory remarks, it is 
possible to show that fish do figure in heraldry 
to a not inconsiderable extent, as the following 
examples will illustrate. 











monastic institutions, which generally assumed 
those of their founders or principal benefactors. 

Fish also enter into colonial heraldry, but 
it is not the purpose of this short sketch to 
deal with other than that of the British Isles. 

The salmon plays an important part in 
“fish” heraldry. Kingston-upon-Thames, 
Peebles, Lanark, Coleraine, Lostwithiel, 
Glasgow, Govan, Bournemouth, Surrey, etc., 
bear it upon their arms, and it is also typified 
in the arms of some of those bearing the 
family names of Salmon, Sammes, and 
Sambrooke. 

The ring in the mouth of the salmon 
depicted in the arms of the city of Glasgow 
is said to record a miracle of St. Kentigern, 
the founder of the See of Glasgow, and its 
first Bishop. The legend tells how a noble 
lady in that part of the country lost her ring 
while crossing the River Clyde. Her husband 
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was infuriated, thinking that she had probably 
given it away, perhaps to a former lover, and 
the lady came to St. Kentigern in great 
distress, and begged for his assistance. The 
latter, after seeking Divine guidance, pro- 
ceeded to the river bank, calling upon a 
fisherman there to bring him the first fish 
that was caught, which proved to be a salmon, 
and in the mouth of the fish was found the 
ring, which the Bishop sent with all speed to 
its owner, thereby restoring the lady’s happi- 
ness. 

The salmon is used as supporters of the 
arms of Glasgow. The trout figures in the 
corporation seal of Stafford, the birthplace of 
Izaak Walton, author of the ‘Compleat 
Angler”; and it also appears, amongst other 
instances, on the seal of the town of Newcastle 
in the same county, 

The grayling occurs in heraldry, probably 
as a play upon the names of Grayley, Grelley, 
or Graydon; and in the punning arms of 
Umbrell it is assumed as the umber fish 
(Fr. ombre). 

The pike is the luce (Lat. J/ucius) of 
heraldry. It is the earliest example of fish so 
borne, and occurs in the arms of Lucy, or, as 
it was formerly spelt, Lucie. Scott, in “ Red- 
gauntlet,” alludes to this fish as the ged, as 
it is styled in North Britain, from whence are 
derived the surnames Ged and Geddes, some 
of which families bear the ged, or pike, on 
their arms, in punning allusion to their 
names. 

The roach, or roche, as it is spelt in old 
angling books, is a very ancient heraldic 
charge, and is used by those families whose 
surname is so spelt. 

Dace do not apparently occur in heraldry, 
but as this fish is also called dare in some 
parts of the country ; possibly it is typified by 
the fish in the arms of Dare. 

The perch is very rarely used in heraldry, 
and there are no early examples of carp in 
English emblazonry, but it occurs under 
the German name of Xarffen in Continental 
heraldry. 

The eel occurs frequently in reference to a 
family name, but with regard to the conger 
eel the head is more often found in heraldry 
than the entire fish. 

The herring is typified in the arms of 
Inverary, etc.; also in the variations of the 





surname Herring it appears in the arms as a 
play upon the name. 

The pilchard figures in the arms of Truro. 

The sprat seems to have been assumed in 
heraldry in reference to, or as a play upon, a 
family name, as were also the mackerel, ling, 
haddock, whiting, sole, turbot, brill, flounder, 
dogfish, barbel, gurnard, sparling or smelt, 
cod (also depicted split, as a stockfish), 
sturgeon, lamprey, burbot, gudgeon, tench, 
bream, chub, minnow, loach, and the miller’s 
thumb, the chabot of heraldry. 

The hake is typified in the mayor’s seal of 
the town of Wexford, and is frequently borne 
in heraldry in allusion to the name also. 

The plaice is apparently not used in English 
heraldry. The mullet of heraldry is not a fish 
but a charge, in the form of a five-pointed star, 
used as a mark of cadency. 

The flying fish is also depicted in heraldry. 
Shellfish, such as the escallop (also called 
palmer shell), mussel, and whelk have a place 
in heraldry, but of these the escallop holds 
pre-eminence, and is a frequent charge in 
English heraldry. 

Mussels occur in the arms of Musselburgh. 
The lobster, crab, crayfish and prawn are also 
borne in heraldry, and sea-urchins, although 
not, strictly speaking, fish, are used in em- 
blazonment. 

Of fossil erstwhile denizens of the deep 
three ammonites are borne on the arms of 
the town of Whitby, and a trilobite, the 
celebrated ‘‘ Dudley locust,” appears on the 
arms of Dudley, in Worcestershire. 

Fish skeletons occur in heraldry, and even 
fishing implements, such as spears, weir- 
baskets, (sometimes called kiddles) used for 
taking eels. 

The whale was erroneously considered by 
heralds to be a fish, and was used as such in 
emblazonment. 

The dolphin, though not a fish, is regarded 
by heralds as the chief of fish, just as the 
eagle is of birds, and the lion of beasts, and 
a dolphin is sometimes used as signifying, in 
naval affairs, certain jurisdiction over harbours 
and territorial waters. 

Corporations of those towns, and sometimes 
villages, which have risen into importance 
through a successful fishery established in the 
vicinity, bear a dolphin, to signify the same, 
on their arms, as, for instance, Brighton, Poole, 























Ramsgate, Dunkirk, Dungarvan, etc. The 
dolphin is also used as heraldic supporters. 
Fish appear in the arms of King’s Lynn, 
Campbeltown, Hythe, Clonmel, Congleton, 
Anstruther Wester (Fife), Oban, Seascale 
(Cumberland), Nevin, New Quay (Cornwall), 
and Windermere, and there are many more 
instances that might be given illustrating the 
part that fish play in heraldry, but perhaps 
the foregoing are sufficient to show that they 
have not been overlooked in the choice of 
subjects for the emblazonment of arms. 


aw 


Che London Signs and their 
Associations. 


By J. HOLDEN MACMICHAEL, 
(Continued from p. 105.) 


—~ 
a HE Canister and Sugar-Loaf: 


“To be LETT 
Good-accustom’d Grocer’s Shop ; 
and the Utensils to be Sold. 

Enquire at the Cannister and Sugar-Loaf, 
near the Union Brewhouse in Shoreditch.” * 

** Lost last Night from a Door in Devon- 
sbire-Square an Italian Greyhound, of a Deer 
Colour, with a black Nose, a white Breast, 
and answers to the Name of Juba. Whoever 
brings him to Mr. Underwood’s, the Cannister 
in New Broad Street, shall have Half a 
Guinea Reward.” ¢ 

At the Cannister, next door to the Dog and 
Bear Inn, at London Wall dwelt ‘‘ the Person 
that makes the best Water in the World,” 
which is described under the sign of the 






{___J 


Cable. ‘“N.B. It is not to be sold at Mr. 
Garway’s,” (Garraways) ‘‘at the Royal 
Exchange.” f 

Another “‘Chymical Liquor’ whose 


remedial uses it is not necessary to rehearse 
was sold for 7s. the Bottle by the Author’s 
Appointment, only by Mr. Priest at his House, 
the Sign of the Za Canister, in Cock Lane, 


* Daily Advertiser, No. 3612. 

{ lbid., June 30, 1742. 

~ London Journal, July 29, 1721, and Weekly 
Journal, July 28, 1722. 
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near Pye Corner.”* Cf the “Green 
Canister,” the ‘‘Golden Canister,” and the 
“ Three Canisters.” 

The Cannon.—Opposite Spring Gardens 
is the Union Club, at the south-west corner 
of Trafalgar Square, occupying the site of the 
famous Cannon Coffee House and Tavern. 
The architect was Sir Robert Smirke, whose 
greatest structure is the British Museum, but 
who was also responsible for the Mint, the 
General Post Office in St. Martin’s-le-Grand, 
the College of Physicians, Covent Garden 
Theatre (burnt down in 1856), the extension 
of King’s Bench Walk, and King’s College 
(London). In 1850 the club was chiefly com- 
posed of merchants, lawyers, Members of 
Parliament, and, as James Smith, who was a 
member, writes, “of gentlemen at large.” The 
house is built on ground let by the Crown, 
for 99 years from October 16, 1822.t 

As the “Cannon” Coffee House and 
Tavern it was a popular place of assembly 
for anniversary and other festivals. ‘The 
Independent Electors of the City and Liberty 
of Westminster, who have agreed to meet 
Monthly to commemorate the noble Struggle 
they have so successfully made, are desir’d 
to meet their Friends at the Cannon ‘Tavern, 
Charing Cross, Tomorrow, being the 5th 
instant, at Six o’Clock.”{ Here, among other 
similar resorts, tickets might in 1742 have 
been had for the ‘‘ Annual Feast of the 
Antient and Honourable Society of Free and 
Accepted Masons at the Haberdashers’ Hall ” 
whither the Brethren were to proceed after 
Breakfast at the Right Hon. the Lord Ward’s 
Grand Master elect, at his House in Upper 
Brook Street, Grosvenor Square, but “No 
Hackney Coaches were allowed in the pro- 
cession to the Hall.”§ The “Cannon” is 
described in the Fpicure’s Almanack, 
1815, as having for its landlord one whose 
‘larder and soups, his waiters and cooks, 
are, like our hearts of oak, always ready, the 
Cannon being charged with ammunition for 
the stomach. The fumes from the cooking 
stoves are as delightful to the nose of a 
military affamé as those of gunpowder itself, 


* London Evening Post, April 20, 1739. 

¢ Cunningham’s London ; see also Sergeant Ballan- 
tine’s Reminiscences. 

t Daily Advertiser, February 4, 1742. 

§ Jbid., April 10, 1742. 
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the incense offered to the god of war.” 
Curran and Sir Jonah Barrington were in the 
habit of frequenting the Cannon Coffee 
House, Charing Cross, where they had-a box 
every day at the end of the room.* 

The Cannon, or Gun, as it is occasionally 
known, was the cognizance of King 
Edward VI., of Queen Mary, and of Queen 
Elizabeth, and it is doubtless to this circum- 
stance that is owing the fact noted in the 
“Craftsmen”’ newspaper of the eighteenth 
century + that “ Nothing is more common in 
England than the sign of a cannon.” The 
former sign has now entirely disappeared in 
London, with the exception of the “Cannon ” 
in Cannon Street, which has a different origin ; 
but the ‘‘Gun” survives in numerous 
instances. The Cannon Brewery, whose site 
is now covered by Albert Gate, Knightsbridge, 
doubtless had its origin in a tavern-sign. 

The Cannoneer.—Robert Cole in Hercules’ 
Pillars’ Alley issued a halfpenny token with a 
representation, on the obverse side, of a 
cannoneer about to give fire to a piece of 
ordnance.{ Hercules’ Pillars’ Alley, on the 
south side of Fleet Street, near St. Dunstan’s 
Church, is described by Strype as being 
“ narrow and altogether inhabited by such as 
keep public-houses for entertainment, for 
which it is of note.” 

The Cannon Ball appears to have been a 
sign in Drury Lane, over against which, at 
the Surgeons’ Arms, dwelt a quack doctor 
who in a handbill sets forth his qualifications 
for curing “all diseases incident on man, 
women, or children”: 

“In Russell Court, over against the Cannon 
Ball at the Surgeons’ Arms in Drury Lane, 
is lately come from his travels a surgeon who 
has practised surgery and physic both by sea 
and land these twenty-four years. He (by 
the blessing) cures the Yellow Jaundice, 
Green Sickness, Scurvey, Dropsy, Surfeits, 
Long sea voyages, Campaigns, and women’s 
miscarriages, lyings in, etc., as some people 
that has been lamed these thirty years can 
testify; in short he cureth all diseases inci- 
dent on man, women, or children.” § 

The Canterbury Arms in Lambeth Upper 


* Barrington’s Personal Sketches. 

t No. 638. 

+ Akerman’s London Tokens, No. 709. 
§ Vide Spectator, No. 444. 


‘of this head-gear. 





Marsh is remarkable for having been turned 
into the first respectable music-hall by Mr. 
Charles Morton at a time when the Coal 
Hole and the Cyder Cellars were notorious. 
The Canterbury Music Hall was opened on 
September 23, 1876. Mr. Morton found a 
“sing song ” or harmonic meeting carried on 
in a room above the bar of the tavern. This, 
by securing the best and latest novelties in 
the way of performances, he gradually ex- 
panded into a more formal musical enter- 
tainment, in many cases paying what were 
then very high salaries. 

The Canterbury arms, which one does not 
find displayed outside the music hall, are, 
Argent, three Cornish choughs proper, two 
and one, on a chevron gules, a lion passant 
guardant, or. 

The Cardinals’ Hat,—The Cardinals wear 
red, says Bayle, because Rome is the solar, 
or holy city, Sunday belonging to Christianity, 
and Cardinals, therefore, use the colour of the 
sun.* While Bishops of the Roman Church 
wear a green hat of the same shape,t that of 
the Cardinal is distinguished not only by its 
sanguine colour, but also by the number of 
its tassels, the former being adorned with 
three and the latter with five, heraldically 
blazoned argent, a Cardinal’s hat with strings 
pendent and plaited in true love knots, the 
ends meeting in base gules. Such a distinc- 
tion, however, is not, I think, shown in the 
stone carving in St. Saviour’s, Southwark, of 
a coat of arms, believed to refer to Cardinal 
Beaufort, which exhibit a Cardinal's hat.} 
Another symbolism is attributed to the colour 
Stow says that the cap 
was first instituted in 1245, at the Council of 
Lyons, by Pope Innocent IV., and that 
the red colour is a symbol of the readi- 
ness which should characterize its wearer to 
shed his blood in the service of God, and for 
the defence of the Church. A panel-painting 

* Pensées Diverses sur la Cométe, etc., in which 
there is much critical investigation of the mischiefs of 
atheism, compared with those arising from fanaticism 
and idolatry. 

t This shape is seen in a gold seal, concerning 
which a writer in the Gentleman's Mayazine, February, 
1792, plate II, p. 113, communicates his belief that 
it once belonged to Cardinal Johannes Curzone (by 
the monogram beneath the hat, J. C.), a member 
probably of the ancient family of the Curzons of 


Derbyshire, who was at the Council of Constance. 
} Or, query, in Winchester Cathedral. 
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by Holbein, a bust in profile, of the Cardinal 
wearing his scarlet robes and biretta, with a 
shield of arms surmounted by the Cardinal’s 
hat in the background, was lent for exhibi- 
tion by T. L. Thurlow, Esq., at the Tudor 
Exhibition of 1890.* The actual hat of 
Wolsey was also exhibited, described as being 
‘from the Strawberry Hill Collection,” lent 
by Mrs. Logie. 

This hat, formerly the property of Horace 
Walpole, was purchased by Kean at the 
Strawberry Hill Sale, and was then in a glazed 
gilt and carved circular case on a pedestal. 
It was found in the great wardrobe by Bishop 
Burnet when he was Clerk of the Closet. It 
was left by his son, Judge Burnet, to his 
housekeeper, who gave it to the Countess of 
Albemarle’s butler, who gave it to the 
Countess, and she gave it to Horace Walpole. 
This and the Cardinal’s collar, apron, and 
silk gloves are numbered 531 and 532 in the 
catalogue of the library of Charles Kean, the 
actor, issued by Messrs. Sotheby in 1898. 

Another tavern in this street (Old Fish 


Street) had the head of Cardinal Wolsey for . 


its sign, says Cunningham, who, quoting 
Aubrey’s Lives, further recalls that ‘he 
(Wolsey) had a very stately cellar for his 
wines, about Fish-street, called Cardinal 
Wolsey’s cellar.” + 

There was a Cardinal’s Cap close by the 
Guardian Office in Lombard Street, which 
was, before the Fire, of great repute ; refer- 
ences to it are frequent in the Northumber- 
land Expenses Book. It was bequeathed 
with a tenement annexed, by Simon Eyre, 
Mayor, 1445-46, towards the maintenance of 
a brotherhood of Our Lady in the adjacent 
Church of St. Mary Woolnooth.{ The pas- 
sage between 77 and 78, Lombard Street, 
leading into Cornhill, appears to have been 
known as Cardinal’s Cap Alley, No, 78 
occupying a portion of the site of the 
Cardinal’s Cap Tavern. In 1841 this was 
the Colonial Coffee House. The Cardinal's 
Cap was afterwards known as the Cock. 

No. 188, Cheapside, opposite Bow Church, 
was rebuilt after the Great Fire, upon the 


* Another was lent by the late Queen Victoria 
from Hampton Court. 

T iii. 588. 

$ Wheatley’s Zondon, and Burn’s Beaufoy Tokens 
(No. 741). : 
VOL. VIII. 


sites of three ancient houses, one of which 
was the “Cardinalle Hat,” leased to Ann 
Stephens. In the library of the Corporation 
there are manuscripts from the Surveys of 
Wills, etc., after the Fire of London, giving a 
description of the property, as well as the 
names of the respective owners.* Mr. Hilton 
Price, in his valuable list of Cheapside signs, 
has ‘Cardenleshatte, Le., Westchepe, a 
tavern 1365-1405”; and ‘“Cardinal’s Cap, 
1687. Thomas Taylor.” + 

Cardinal’s Cap Alley at Bankside, between 
Blackfriars and Southwark Bridges, survived 
as a relic of the ‘‘ Stews,’’ and of the Cardinal- 
Bishop of Winchester’s property there at least 
so late as 1831. 

Another Cardinal’s Hatte was that in 
Newgate, owned by a vintner named Bobyll, 
who sacrificed to Bacchus in the time of 
Henry VIII., and who seems to have adopted 
such a sign through having supplied the 
Cardinal with wine. An order for payment 
to Bobyll, which is said to be still extant, is 
signed by Wolsey, and refers to the house 
under this name. 

Cardinal’s Cap.—-When the stews, or 
medizval bagnios, were abolished in the City 
of London in the fifth year of Henry V., 
A.D. 1417, those in Southwark on the Bank- 
side were allowed to remain. ‘“ These 
allowed stew-houses had signs on their fronts 
towards the Thames,” says Stow; “not 
hanged out, but painted on the walls, as a 
Boar’s Head, the Cross Keys, the Gun, the 
Castle, the Crane, the Cardinal’s Hat,” etc. 
Cardinal’s Cap Alley, leading to the Car- 
dinal’s Cap river stairs, were still shown in 
the Ordnance Map of 1877, and even to-day 
Stew Lane survives between Nos. 49 and 50, 
Upper Thames Street, a passage leading 
down to the riverside opposite to Bankside. 

The Cardmarkers’ Arms was the sign of a 
house in Gray’s Inn Passage, Red Lion 
Square, whence the loss of a silver watch, 
the maker’s name Ray, is advertised. A 
guinea and a half reward would hardly be 
offered nowadays for the return of a silver 


* See, further, O/d and New London, vol..i., 


P- 339- 7 ; 
+ London Topographical Record, 1907, vol. iv., 
6 36. 
‘ { See Elmes’s Zofographical Dictionary of that 
date. 
2P 
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watch. Was this Ray, the watchmaker, 
identical with the Ray who gave his name to 
Ray Street, Clerkenwell, formerly Hockley-in- 
the-Hole? The Cardmarkers’ Arms are 
gules, on a cross argent between the four ace 
cards proper—viz., the ace of hearts and 
diamonds in chief, the ace of clubs and 
spades in base—a lion passant, of the first. 


At the Carpenters’ Arms in Little Old 


Bailey, George Etchys issued a farthing token. 

The Carv’'d Lyon in Fleet Street was the 
sign of a Mr. Tinney, of whom might be 
purchased ‘The Youth’s Instructor, Copy- 
Books, Black Lines, and Alphabets Ex- 
plain’d.” The Youth’s Instructor was 
“‘ written and engrav’d by the best Hands 
on twenty-six Copper-Plates ; containing 
various Forms of Acquittances, Promissory 
Notes, Bills of Exchange, both Inland and 
Foreign, Bills of Parcels, Bills on Book 
Debts, An Account current, with an Abstract 
of Book-Keeping in the Italian Method, 
consisting of Waste-Book, Journal and 
Ledger. ... A Book of this sort has been 
long wanted in Schools, and it accustoms 
_ young Gentlemen to the Forms of Business, 
ete.” R. Forrest, the “inventor,” advertises 
at the same time that he gives attendance at 
the Plume of Feathers in Windmill Street, 
near Piccadilly, where he explains and sells 
“The Royal Amusement: Being a new- 
invented Machine to teach Children to spell, 
read, and compose any Sentence with proper 
Stops, without either Task or Book. Price 
from One Guinea to Ten.” What this 
wonderfully high-priced abcedarian ‘“ ma- 
chine ” was does not appear. 

The Case is Altered.—Whatever may be 
the origin of this sign, one cannot help 
thinking that in some cases its adoption later 
had some connection with a legend which 
the observant wayfarer must often have 
noticed in a tavern window, to the effect that 
“this establishment is under entirely new 
management ; the best, etc., sold here ’—a 
reflection which strikes one as not very kind 
to the memory of the departed Boniface. 

It may be desirable to give what appears 
to be the real origin, an origin founded, if we 
may trust the learned and wise old Ray, upon 
the proverbial saying: “‘ The case is alter’d, 
quoth Plowden.” Edmund Plowden, like 
his witty Shropshire descendant of to-day, 





was an eminent common lawyer in Queen 
Elizabeth’s time, born at Plowden, in Shrop- 
shire, of whom Camden gives the character : 
“ Vite integritate inter homines sue pro- 


fessionis nulli secundus.” And Sir Edward 
Cooke calls him the oracle of the common 
law. The proverb, says Ray, “was usually 
applied to such lawyers, or others, as being 
corrupted with large fees, shift sides, and 
pretend the case is altered; such as have 
bovem in lingua. ... Plowden, being asked 
by a neighbour what remedy there was in law 
against his neighbour for some hogs that had 
trespassed on his ground, answered that he 
might have very good remedy ; but the other 
replying that they were his (Plowden’s) hogs. 
‘ Nay then, neighbour,’ quoth he, ‘the case 
is altered.’ Others say that Plowden, a 
Roman Catholic, suffered from the ill-will of 
some neighbours, who, intending to entrap 
him, and bring him under the lash of the 
law, had taken care to dress up an altar in a 
certain place, and to provide a layman in a 
priest’s habit, who should say mass there at 
such a time. Notice being given privately 
of this to Mr. Plowden, the latter went and 
was present at the mass. Accused and in- 
dicted, he at first stood upon his defence, 
and would not acknowledge the thing. 
Whereupon witnesses were produced, among 
whom was one who deposed that he himself 
performed the mass, and saw Mr. Plowden 
there. Saith Plowden to him, ‘ Art thou a 
priest, then?’ The fellow replied, ‘No.’ 
‘Why then, gentlemen,’ quoth he, ‘the case 
is altered ; No priest, no mass’; which came 
to be a proverb, and so continues in Shrop- 
shire, with the addition: ‘The case is 
altered,’ quoth Plowden, ‘No priest, no 
mass.’ ”* 

Case is Altered.—‘*Mock him _ not 
with horns the case is altered,” 1602, 
Campion, Fnglish Poesy (Bullen, Works, 
1889, p. 248). 

The saying is also attributed to Judge 
Jeffreys, who, finding that a judgment which 
he had pronounced would affect his own 
private interests, exclaimed : ‘‘ Then the case 
is altered,” and at once decided in the 
opposite direction. 


* Ray’s Proverbs (Bohn, 1893), p. 147. 
(Zo be continued.) 
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Bathbeaston Churches and 
jPatish. 
By THE REv. J. B. MCGOVERN. 
(Concluded from p. 268.) 


VICARS OF BATHEASTON. 


SHHE list submitted is admittedly 
ial meagre, but it is the only one 
Ay) possible with limited sources at 
command. It could, of course, 
easily be perfected by references to the 
Wells Diocesan Archives, which are not, 
however, at my disposal. In vol. x. of 
the Somerset Record Society, 1896, the 
Register of Ralph, Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, 1329-1363, contains two entries : 

‘‘a.D. 1348, VI. Id. Jan., at Wyvelescombe. 
The Lord [Bishop] instituted— 

1. “Ralph Boye, of Bath, priest, to the 
Vicarage of Batheneston juxta Bath at the 
presentation of the Prior and Chapter of 
Bath.” 

2. “A.D. 1348, XV. Kal. Feb., at Wyvels- 
combe. The Lord [Bishop] instituted John 
Savery, priest, to the Vicarage of Batheneston 
juxta Bath at the presentation of the Prior 
and Chapter of Bath.” 

3. George Lee. Odiit 1653, e¢.35. Brass 
in chancel. 

4. John Dresser, Vicar in 1683. Reference 
to him in registers u¢ infra. 

5. John Hellier. Odsi¢ 1716. Monument 
on outside wall of chancel. 

Of this Vicar Mr. Inman records that— 

“ By his will, dated the 14th January, 1712, 
he left interest of £120 for teaching poor 
children of the parish to ‘read, write, and 
cast accounts, and for instructing them in 
the knowledge and practice of the Christian 
religion as professed and taught in the Church 
of England.’ This bequest, which has been 
augmented by some subsequent gifts, is now 
represented by the sum of £266 13s. 4d. 


consols.” 
6. Mark Hall. Referred to in registers 


ut infra. Fifty years Vicar, 1716-1766. 
Obiit 1766, 2t. 75. Buried October 9. Of 
him Mr. Inman wrote (July, 1889): 

“ At the end of the small ledger containing 
the account of the family Expenses of the 
Rev. Mark Hall, there is a catalogue of the 





books forming his library. The books are 
about 85 in number and are catalogued in a 
peculiar manner according to their sizes. 
First in the list come some rather heavy 
volumes of divinity such as Principles of 
Christian Religion, by James Usher, late 
Archbishop of Armagh; folio. Sanderson's 
Sermons ; folio. Bishop Tillotson ; 3 vols., 
folio. Burnet’s Zhirty-Nine Articles ; folio. 
Turner’s History of Judgment and Mercy ; 
1 vol., folio. Cowley’s Poems and Evelyn's 
Silva are amongst the folios. Then comesa 
list of the quartos: Counsels of Wisdom, 
1 vol. Smith's Select Sermons, 2 vols. ; etc. 
Next to them come the octavos, and finally 
duodecimos. There are several classics : 
Sophocles, Ovations of Cicero, Juvenal, 
Ovid, and Horace, and two volumes of Plato’s 
Works. The light reading consists of a few 
volumes of Zhe Gentleman’s Magazine, Mar- 
tin’s and Cosham’s Magazines, and a volume 
of Zhe Lady's Library.” 

7. John Higson, M.A., 1766-1787. Refer- 
ence in registers. Formerly Vice-Principal 
of St. Edmund’s Hall, Oxford. Twenty years 
vicar. Odiit February 15, 1787, @¢. 66. 
Collinson says in his Aisfory: “The Rev. 
Mr. Higson is the present incumbent.” As 
the book bears the date 1791 this sentence 
must belong to the period of its composition 
and remained uncorrected. 

8. Thomas Herbert Noyes, 1787-1812. 
Reference in registers. ‘Twenty-five years 
vicar. Odi¢ August 6, buried at Horsepath, 
near Oxford. 

9. John Josias Conybeare, M.A. 1812-1824. 
Cf. tablet ut supra. 

10. Spencer Madan, M.A, 1824-1851. Cf 
tablet ut supra. 

11. Thomas Percival Rogers, M.A. 1852- 
1888. Cf tablet ui supra. 

12. Arthur M. Downes, M.A. 
July, 1888. 


THE PARISH REGISTERS. 

To Mr. Inman I am again indebted for 
the subjoined succinct synopsis of these. 
“The Parish Registers of Batheaston,” he 
wrote in July, 1888, ‘commence in 1634, in 
the reign of Charles I. The first Register 
Book, commencing 1634, is very regularly 
kept down to the year 1642, when the Civil 
War began. Then, no doubt, in consequence 


Instituted 
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of the disordered state of the country, and of 
all Rectors and Vicars being soon after ex- 
pelled from their Parsonage houses, the 
Registers were neglected. For the twelve 
years following the entries are very few, and 
often without any order. For instance, the 
years 1652 and 1653 are followed by entries for 
1651, 1643 and 1647.... Inthe year 1654 
there is the following memorandum : ‘William 
Jefferies, of Bath-Easton in the County of 
Somerset, being chosen Register by the 
inhabitants of the sayd parish was upon the 
twenty-sixth daye of Aprill, 1654, sworne and 
took his oath to execute the sayd office of 
Register for the parish of Bath-Easton and 
Katherine, before John Ashe, Esq., one of 
the Justices of Peace of the sayd County. 
John Ashe.’ Mr. Jefferies appears to have 
executed his office fairly well, as the entries 
were again regularly made. . After the 
Restoration the old Rectors and Vicars were 
generally reinstated, or new ones appointed, 
and in the year 1683 there is the following 
entry: ‘A true and perfect register of all ye 
baptisms, weddings and Burials in the parish 
of Bath-Easton, Commencing April the Tenth, 
1683. By me, Joseph Dresser. Vicar.’ 
The entries made by Mr. Dresser are in 
Latin, but as he appears not to have been a 
very accurate scholar, he wrote after the 
names of the parties the words ‘ baptizatus 
erat,’ ‘sepultus erat’ (buried), and ‘ nupti 
erant’ (married), as the case might be. 

“The words ‘erat’ and ‘ erant’ appear to 
have offended the eye of some subsequent 
Vicar, who has altered them to ‘fuit’. and 
‘fuere.’ There are slight inaccuracies in some 
of the entries ; for instance, Sarah Legge is 
entered as having been ‘ baptizatus’ (sic) on 
the roth day of January, 1684, but by a 
subsequent correction it appears that she was 
buried and not baptized on that day. And 
Alicia Horsman is entered as having been 
‘sepulta’ (buried) on the 2nd February in 
the same year instead of having been baptized. 
There is an entry of the burial of Letticia, a 
daughter of the Vicar, Mr. Dresser, on the 
21st February, 1684.” 

Subsequently to this brief summary the 
Rev. C. W. Shickle, F.S.A., present Master 
of St. John’s Hospital, Bath, had these 
interesting volumes typed, indexed, and 
neatly bound, as he had some others of 


surrounding parishes. I quote only his 
synopsis and a few details of note. 

“ The earliest existing Register of Bath- 
Easton and St. Katherine Parish is contained 
in a thin white parchment-covered book, 14 
inches by 6 inches, a.D. 1634-1700. William 
Jefferis was appointed Register, 26th April, 
1654, and posterity did not gain much by the 
change. [This verdict does not quite square 
with that of Mr. Inman, ut Supra.] The 
Second Book begins in a.D. 1692, the 
entries in the First Book being copied into 
it, and it extends to March 23rd, a.pD. 1736, 
births, deaths, and marriages being all together. 
No. 3 is a brown leather book, and the 
burials extend to A.D. 1773, the baptisms to 
January sth, A.D. 1783. In this book is a 
copy of the Register from 1737-1771. It 
contains many mistakes, and there is no 
name attached, but it must have been written 
by someone belonging to the parish, as 
the spelling of the old names is, in many 
instances, altered to agree with that then in 
vogue.” 

Here I append some curious entries illustra- 
tive of their respective epochs. 

Book I. 1681.—‘‘ Medad, the son of 
Eldad Walters and Mary his wife, was borne 
the 23rd of January and baptised the roth 
of February following.” 

“1716. Memorandum quod Marcus Hall 
Clericus septimo die Martii Anno Domini 
1716, inductus fuit in realem, actualem, et 
corporalem possessionem hujus Ecclesiz de 
Batheaston per me Gulielmum Heath, Vicar- 
ium de Bathford. Testes: William Panton, 
Joseph Parry.” 

“1726. Nov. r1th. Received ye Brief for 
Louth and Newport in the Counties of Lin- 
coln and Salop one shilling with it per me, 
Richard Newman.” 

“1726. William Ring, Archdeacon of 
Bath [married] to Catherine Randall, widow, 
whose maiden name was Farewell, from 1700 
to 1744, he died.” 

Book II. “1726. Dec. 8. James Jones 
and John Pritchet of Tobury, which was 
found dead in ye snow in ye Fos road near 
Hangman Ash, was buried.” 

“1731. June 7. Thomas Davis of Bus- 
selton, that was killed in ye well at ye New 
Inn, was buried.” 

Book III. “1741. Nov. 22. A wooman 
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known by the name of Cannings found ina 
pool of water.” 

“1766. Oct. 9. Hall, Rev. Mr. Mark, 
Vicar of this Parish. A gentleman well 


beloved by his Parishioners and acquaint- 
ances. Buried.” 
“1779. June 5. More (Simmons) Eliza- 


beth, illegit. da. of Anne. N.B. This child 
was baptised by a Popish Priest.” 

Book 1V. ‘‘The Book contains a loose 
page, on which is written : ‘ The Register Book 
of the Parish of Bath-Easton, Somerset. Bap- 
tisms, A.D. 1796. Juner1. Maggs. Elizabeth, 
George and Elizabeth. I hereby certify the 
above to be a true copy of the Register of 
the Baptism of the above named Elizabeth 
Maggs, extracted this 27th day of September, 
1836. Witness my hand, John Massy, Curate 
of Bath-easton.’ (But Elizabeth Maggs was 
baptised on June 11th 1797, not 1796.)” 

“1787. The Rev. John Higson, a.M., late 
Vice Principal in St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, 
and twenty years Vicar of this Parish, died 
15th February, 1787, aged 66 years, and was 
buried on 24th February, 1787.” 

“17Gg2. April 21. William Smith, B, 
[married to] Hannah Sheppherd. Witnesses : 
Charlotte Sheppherd, William Catholick.” 

“1812. Aug. 16. The Rev. Thomas 
Herbert Noyes, Vicar of the Parish died 
August 6th, and was buried August 16th at 
Horsepath, near Oxford.” 

The surname or patronymic ‘‘ Catholick ” 
will be noted with unusual interest. 


St. KATHARINE’S CHAPELRY. 


This is the pearl of Batheaston parish, lying 
about one mile and a quarter north-east of it, 
and four miles from Bath. The lane thither 
from Upper Batheaston is as charming a bit 
of Somerset scenery as can be found anywhere 
in that lovely county. It is tortuous—that is, 
wriggles like a serpent, which is exasperating, 
leading a tired wayfarer to expect the pearl is 
within grasp at each turn of the lane, only to 
find it as elusive and illusive as the ‘‘ Scarlet 
Pimpernel.” And the exasperation is further 
heightened by the curious notions the natives 
possess and ventilate on mileage and chron- 
ology. ‘ How far is it to St. Katharine’s ?” 
was asked at three successive stages of the 
stroll thither—about thirty yards from the 
start, midway, and close upon the end—and 


each separate time the answer was returned, 
“About ten minutes’ walk.” The Irish 
carman is not “in it” in the matter of judging 
distance. But exasperation, whatever its 
source, evaporates gradually before the 
expanding loveliness of the valley beneath 
the roadway to the right, and vanishes 
entirely an actual “ten minutes” before the 
pearl lay, so to speak, within the palm of the 
hand. The lanenear to this point isalternately 
steep and level as well as winding, but the 
last stretch is a dead level, from which a 
wooded hill shelves leftwards and a low valley 
drops grandly rightwards, the lane itself being 
flanked by tall trees whose intertwining 
branches form a leafy dome overhead. On 
the hillside near the road, nestling cosily in 
the wood, stands, or rather crouches, the tiny 
village school where some thirty or forty 
children learn their ABC, the head-mistress 
of which lodges in a farm hard by. On this 
same lift in the lane, some fifty yards farther 
on, the eye of the roadster catches the first 


glimpse of St. Katharine’s Court, a noble 


Elizabethan Manor, gabled, bay-windowed, 
and grey with age, also tree-embowered, 
separated only by a terrace from the still 
older church. Both owe their existence to 
the Priors of Bath Abbey, who, like the genus 
monastic generally, had an eye for the dulce 
as well as the w/e; and a tradition still 
lingers in the locality that, in consequence of 
the (so-called) ‘Church Curse” lying upon 
them, neither the Court nor its lands passes 
to a second (male) generation. This latter 
may have been a fact during the last century 
or so, but surely the superstition is ill- 
founded, seeing that (as instanced below) 
the succession must have passed from father 
to son in the case of Captain William and 
William Blanchard, who died respectively in 
1631 and 1686. The sooner this fable is 
scotched the better for the present and 
posterity. Another and more uncanny story 
affects the interior of this venerable mansion, 
to the effect that Katherine of Arragon was 
imprisoned there, a mural aperture in one of 
the numerous bedrooms being shown as the 
hole through which food was passed to the 
royal captive. The legend is probably ona 
par both in audacity and falsity with that 
which states that Eleanor Cobham, Duchess 
of Gloucester, was immured for fourteen 
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years in the Manx Peel Castle. Such tradi- 
tions die hard. But to turn to sober history 
in connection with this picturesque spot. 
Collinson says of it: 

“This parish is denominated from the 
patron saint, to which the church or chapel 
here, built by the Abbots of Bath, was dedi- 
cated. It is situated at the N.E. extremity 
of the hundred, four miles from the city of 
Bath. The village stands on the declivity 
of a steep hill, called Holt Down, facing 
east. The monks of Bath possessed this 
manor from very early times, and had a 
Grange, Gardens, and a Vineyard. In a 
lease, granted by the Prior and Convent to 
Thomas Lyewalyn, about 15 Hen. VIII. it 
is set forth, that the capital messuage called 





ST, KATHARINE’S CHURCH, BATHEASTON. 


_Katherine’s Court, stands near the Church, 


‘the Court of the same betweene the Church- 
hey and the house, and coming in a entrey, 
and on the ryght hand a hall, and behinde 
the hall a whitehouse (dairy), and on the 
syde of that a parlor and a butterye on thone 
side ; with a chimney bothe in the hall and 
in the parlor; and betwene the said white- 
house and the parlor, a steyres of ston going 
into a chamber, celed over the parlor with a 
chimney in hit ; and over the hall a wol loft ; 
over the entrye coming into the house a 
chambar, and by the entrye a Vacant 
Grounde, and over and under chambers, and 
also a other hall called the lower hall, with 
a vaute underneathe, and over a malt lofte, 
and adjoining to the same two chambers, on 


above, and the other benethe, and at thende 
of the same hall on other malt loft, with a 
myll called quyver, and a place undernethe 
to wynow malt—all this under on roffe.’ 

‘* After the dissolution of the Abbey of 
Bath, this Manor was granted by Henry VIII 
to John Malte and Etheldred Malte, alias 
Dyngley, who was afterwards married to John 
Harrington, Esq. It was subsequently 
alienated from the family to that of Blanchard, 
in whom it continued for many descents, till 
Elizabeth, the daughter and sole heiress of 
Henry and Quirina Blanchard, brought it by 
marriage to James Walters, Esq., of Bath- 
Easton ; by whom she had issue one daughter 
Quirina, the wife of Thomas Parry, Esq., the 
present [1791] Lord of the Manor. He 
resideth in the old Mansion House near the 
Church. The living of Katharine is a 
Vicarage, and is annexed to Bath-Easton, to 
which it was anciently a chapel only.” 

As an accurate though scant description 
of this venerable church I quote the follow- 
ing from Wade’s Somerset : 

‘St. Katherine, a parish four miles N.E. 
of Bath, has much that is interesting. 
Portions of the church are late Norman 
(t190) or Early English (1190-1280)—note 
the tower and chancel arches, and the fine 
font, with its variety of mouldings ; but it was 
rebuilt by Prior Cantlow of Bath in the 
15th century. The beautiful east window, 
with its stained glass, bearing a Latin inscrip 
tion, is of that date, and so is the carved 
pulpit, the colours of which are believed to 
reproduce the original. There is a monu- 
ment, with figures, to William Blanchard 
and his wife north of the chancel. Note too 
the roof of the choir, and the ancient glass 
in the south windows. Near the church is a 
cruciform tithe barn. The Grange, close by, 
is also the work of Prior Cantlow; but the 
porch is a later addition, of Jacobean times.” 

Mr. Inman gave further particulars thus in 
the Batheaston Parish Magazine, September, 
1888 : 

‘*The Chapelry of St. Katherine has for 
many hundred years been annexed to the 
Vicarage of Batheaston. In an arrange- 
ment * made in the year 1262 between the 


* Collinson gives the terms of this ‘‘ arrangement ” 
thus: ‘‘That the said Vicar [of Batheaston] should 
sustain all ordinary Vicarial burdens, together with 
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then Vicar of Batheaston and the Prior of 
Bath, it was agreed that the Vicar should 
provide for a daily service at St. Katherine’s 
on all days except Sundays and Saints’ Days. 
Probably on these days a priest from the 
Abbey at Bath officiated. It seems some- 
what strange to us now that even in such 
small and remote villages as St. Katherine’s, 
provision should have been made for daily 
service. The church is late Perpendicular, 
and was rebuilt by Prior Cantlow in the year 
1489, as appears from the following inscrip- 
tion in the glass of the east window : 


‘Orate pro anima D™ Johis Cantlow quonda 
Prioris. Hance cacella fieri fecit 4°. D*. 
MCCCCLXXXXIX.’ * 





the Chantry of the Chapel of St. Katherine within 
the said parish, the Vicar for the time being to pro- 
vide at his own expense a Chaplain for the daily 
service thereof, who shall every day, except the 
Lord’s day and solemn festivals, celebrate Mass, with 
the full service for the deceased, viz., the Dirige and 
Placebo, and especial commendations for the souls of 
all the bishops that have filled the Cathedral See of 
Bath and Wells ; and for the souls of the father and 
mother of Lady Maud [Durborough] of Bath-Easton, 
a lady of the said Vill, their ancestors and successors ; 
and for the souls of all the Priors and Monks of Bith, 
and Canons and Vicars of Wells; and also for the 
souls of all the parishioners of Bath-Easton, and all 
the faithful deceased throughout the realm. And for 
the better support of the said Chantry, the Prior and 
Convent of Bath agree to give up a certain area with 
curtilege to the Vicar of the said Church of Bath- 
Easton, to be built on at his expense for the residence 
of the said Chaplain,” etc. 

* There is a double error in the dates given: 
‘¢ 1489” should be ‘‘ 1498,’’ and ‘f MCCCCLXXXXIXx ” 
should be ‘‘ MCCCCLXXXXVIII.” But a more repre- 
hensible misreading of this inscription was published 
in Notes and Queries of September 14, 1901 (Ninth 
Series, vol. viii., p. 221), by Mr. Arthur J. Jewers, 
who transcribes it thus: 

ORATE PRO ANIMA D’NI JOH’IS CANTELOW 

QVANDA PRIORIS HANC CANCELLA FIERI 
FECIT AN: D: MCCCCLXXXXVIII. 


Here the lines of contraction or omission are 
omitted. ‘‘Cantelow’’ is wrongly spelled, and 
“‘cancella” is rendered inaccurately. These are 
blunders enough and to spare, but their guiltiness 
is doubled when used as a-4iash to scourge other 
transcribers for theirs. 

‘* Nor,” says Mr. Jewers, ‘‘is he [Collinson] quite 
correct in his copy of the inscription in the window : 
it should be,” etc. 

Collinson’s version did not catch my eye when 
consulting his pages, but it could hardly have com- 
pressed within its compass more flagrant mistrans- 
ferences than the foregoing. They who castigate 
others for their misdeeds should, at least, be immune 
from such themselves. oe 


“‘ Prior Cantlow was the last Prior but two 
of the Abbey of St. Peter and St. Paul, Bath, 
and he also rebuilt the Hospital of St. Mary 
Magdalen at Holloway. The capitals of 
the tower and chancel arches are Norman 
remains of an older building. The font is 
also Norman, of large size, and lined with 
lead. The upper part is ornamented with 
curious interlacing arches. Against the 
north wall of the chancel is a large and very 
interesting monument, consisting of a pedi- 
ment and cornice supported by two figures 
of a man and woman kneeling, the man in 
half armour. Below are the figures of four 
children—three daughters and one son—the 
latter kneeling at a prie-Dieu. Ona small 
brass tablet is the following inscription : 


*** Feere lyeth the body of Captaine William 
Blanchard who deceased the 7th daie of April 
Anno D"™ 1631. 

‘ Blanchard thou art not heere compriz’d 
Nor is thy worth characteriz’d 

Thy Justice, Charitie, Virtue, Grace 
Doe nowe possess a highere place 

For unto Heaven (as we reade) 

Good Workes accompanie the Dead.’ 


‘*The son, William Blanchard, who died 
November 7, 1686, and was buried in his 
father’s grave, has a small black marble 
tablet to his memory with the following : 


‘ Prisca fides Angli, generosa et nescia fraudis 
Mens, vivum ornalunt* [sic], sint monumenta tibi.’ 


“ The tower contains a peal of four bells— 
one of which was recast in 1616. The 
other three are pre-Reformation bells, and 
bear the following inscriptions : 


“No. 2. ‘»f« Sancta Maria ora pro nobis.’ 
“No. 3. ‘>< Sancte Nicollae ora pro 
nobis.’ 


‘« These inscriptions have a lion’s head at 
the end of each, and there are also the 
founder’s initials, ‘R. L.’ (possibly Robert 
Lett), and a bell with a ‘W’ underneath. 


“No. 4. ‘»}« Sancte Johannes Baptiste ora 
pro nobis,’ 


with the founder’s initials, ‘ T. G.’” 
I may add the following items to those given 
above in connection with St. Katherine’s : 
The arms on the Blanchard monuments : 
Gules, a chevron or, in chief two bezants, in 


* A mistake for ornarunt. 
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base a griffin’s head, erased, of the second 
Blanchard, impaling, or, on a cross sable five 
lions rampant. 

Four windows in the chancel and one in 
the south nave contain some old painted 
glass. The present service-books were a 
gift in memory of Vicar Madan, and the 
parish, although joined to that of Batheaston, 
claims to exist separately as such with one 
churchwarden, the Lady of the Manor being 
the Lady Rector. 


— 
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Che Ledger Wook of Mewport, 
4.€0., 1567-1799. 


By Percy G. Strong, F.S.A. 
(Concluded from p. 218.) 
> 
gare HE collection of Ship-money was as 
ia | difficult in the Island as elsewhere, 
F3.Uay) as the Sheriff, Sir John Oglander, 
found out. The contumacy of 
Winchester was followed by that of Newport, 
and in January, 1640, we find the Corpora- 
tion “enforming the Parliament House of 
the abuse of the Sherive’s Bailiff in taking 
away the Maior’s goune for Shipp money.” 
In March of the same year Lucius Cary 
Viscount Falkland, and Sir Henry Worsley, 
Bart., were elected the town’s representatives 
to sit in what became known as the Long 
Parliament (folio 68¢). Three years later 
their elder member, Charles’s Secretary of 
State, an even-minded man, with whom the 
times were out of joint, threw himself into 
the thick of Newbury fight, and found the 
death he sought at that fatal hedge-gap by 
the Kennet. On folio 69 this tragic event 
is noticed in the following unsympathetic 
manner: ‘‘ Whereas Lucy Viscount Faulkland 
formerly chosen by you to be one of the 
Burgesses of yo’ Burrowe for this Parliament 
was sithence by the Judgement of the Com- 
mons of the Lower house of Parliament 
judged incapable longer to sitt as a member 
therof and since, as is reported, is deade.” 
So runs the precept of Thomas Bettesworth, 
the High Sheriff, who bids them choose 
‘another fitt and able man . . . in the place 





of the said Lucy.” The warrant came down 
November 18, 1645, and William Stephens* 
was returned by an overwhelming majority. 
In 1651 there appears to have been a petty 
schism in the Corporation, and a Mr. Edward 
Rawlins, one of the Chief Burgesses, set 
himself up as ‘‘ Mayor of Crocker Street,” 
and addressed the following insulting letter 
to two of the principal members of the 
Council: ‘Crocker Streete. Uppon com- 
plaint to me made by the Recorder of the 
same streete against yo". Theis are to order 
your appearance before mee at the Townehall 
of the saide streete on sight of this my 
warrant. Given under the Seale of my 
Mayoralty and dated the sixth of October 
1651. Edward Rawlins Mayer. 

To Phillipp March Esq and Robert 
Gother Inneholder theis.” 

The only notice taken of this was the 
resolution passed at the next Council meeting 
“that the said Edward Rawlins bee from 
henceforth and is nowe absolutely dismissed 
from being a Cheife Burgesse of this Bur- 
rough” (folio 70d). The same year the 
burgesses seem to have arrived at the con- 
clusion that the Mayor had quite enough to 
do with the civil business of the town without 
being called on to captain the militia, so a 
resolution was passed: “It is thought fitt 
and agreed by the Mayor & Burgesses nowe 
assembled that M* George Searle shalbe 
constantly + Captaine of the Company w 
have heertofore ben commanded by the 
Mayor of this Burrough. . . .” 

The difficulty of maintaining an incumbent 
to serve the Church of St. Thomas was met 
by a resolution in 1652 “to sett a tax upon 
all the lands & Inhabitants of this Burrough 
towards the yearly maintenance of a Godly 
minister to bee settled in this Burrough,” but 
seems to have met with some opposition 
(folio 72). The estates of suicides were 
evidently a perquisite of the Corporation, as 
in the same year the Mayor ‘‘ delivered in an 
accompt of 24'' 2° 24 by him receaved of 
the goodes and chattells of Downer whoe 
lately murthered himselfe w**in this Toune,” 


* Receiver under the Parliament for forfeited lands 
of bishops, deans, and chapters. Appointed steward 
and bailiff of Isle of Wight 1642 ; died 1659. 

{ From this expression Mr. Searle was geet 
the Mayor’s deputy, and did most of the work. 
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which money had been laid out in repaving 
the Corn Market (folio 73). At this time 
the maces were ordered to be “‘ newe made 
both of one biginesse and five pounds, or 
thereabouts, is to be added for the making 
them bigger, to be paid by the Toune 
Warden”; and thus disappeared the ancient 
borough maces which, by the drawing of the 
swearing-in of the bailiffs, were similar to those 
of Newtown and Yarmouth, still happily in 
existence. The Cistern-house in Quay Street, 
erected probably in 1623, had evidently be- 
come useless, as it was ordered to be 
demolished, and the proceeds of the 
materials applied to the repair of the street, 
“broken upp by the water worke from the 
stoppcocke at the fish shambles to M'* 
Denyes dore’’; so the supply was still in 
working order. Every street appears to have 
had its two Vintoners, or petty Constables, 
and as this became a burden, usually falling 
‘*on poore labouring men who are not able 
to properly discharge it,” it was ordered in 
1653 that in future “there shalbe onely eight 
vintners . . . for the whole Burrough elected 
and chosen,” half for the east and half for 
the west division of the town, the divisions 
being subdivided into north and south. 

The question of the spiritual needs of the 
borough and the support of an incumbent 
seems still to have been a serious one, and 
at a meeting held March 17, 1653, it was 
decreed: ‘‘ Wheras this toune and Burrough 
is become very Populous consisting of 
2500 soules and upwards, and the Church or 
Chapell therof is not endowed w*® any meanes 
or maintenance for the subsistance or lively- 
hood of any minister or ministers to preach 
the word of God, or officiate therein as a 
minister or ministers. By meanes wherof 
all Godly ministers are utterly discouraged 
to take the care and burthen of the said 
place and people upon themselves, to the 
great damage and eternall hazard of the 
soules of the poore Inhabitants of this same 
toune . . . a tax, not exceeding the some of 
one shilling & sixpence upon every pound 
for one whole yeare, bee made uppon all the 
lands and tenements lying wthin the same 
Burrough & also on all the rents and 
personall estates of all the Inhabitants re- 
siding w‘*in the aforesaid Burrough.” This 
passed without dissentients, and Robert 

VOL. VIII. 


Tutchin was appointed minister at the modest 
stipend of “Three score and Fifteene poundes 
by the yeare.”” The ministry in Newport 
certainly did not prosper under the Puritan 
régime, and this rate does not appear to have 
been popular, as the collectors were bidden 
to levy distress on the goods of those refusing 
to pay (folio 79¢). It is evident they 
couldn’t raise the £75 of the minister’s 
salary, as Robert Tutchin, having received 
an offer of another living, said he would stay 
if the Corporation would give him £50 a 
year and a house,* which they promised to 
do (folio 842). 

In respect of new buildings, drawings seem 
to have been first submitted to the Corpora- 
tion, as was the case in 1656, when a Mr. 
Richard Rudyard, having purchased the 
leases of a house next the shambles, and four 
of the butchers’ shops adjoining, ‘‘ at neere 
2ooli charge, w*" is a very deere rate,” pro- 
posed to pull them down, and “ builde a 
hansome structure, according to the modell 
now by him presented to this assembly . . . 
wh will cost him neere foure hundred 
pounds” (folio 79). In 1661 a new charter 
was obtained, which is the one by which 
the Corporation is now governed. This 
was produced at the Council meeting held 
January 10, 1661, when “all took the oaths 
of Supremacy & Allegiance except John 
Chatfield and Henry Ringwood,” the latter 
withdrawing from “the Toun Hall... in 
a passionate maner.”’ t The two dissentients 
were in due course dismissed the office of 
Chief Burgess. Curious it is that this loyal 
assembly was presided over by Moses Read, 
the leader of the Puritan attack on the Castle 
in 1642. 

In 1662 the master of the Grammar School, 
Thomas Thactham, was given “ warning to 
depart this said schoole at the end of twelve 


* November 5, 1652, it was agreed ‘‘That the 
lease formerly graunted unto M* Nicholas Serle of a 
Ténement called Coppid hall w** the backside out- 
houses and garden plott, conteyning by estimacon a 
place of ground, togeather with a close called But 


‘close, conteyning by estimacon one acar, be not re- 


newed but be lett runn out untill it comes into the 
hands of the Toune, it being intended then to be for 
the use of the Minister of the Toune, he paying the 
quitt rent for the same” (folio 73¢). 

if Nine years after this show of temper he repented 
of his contumacy, took the oaths, and was re-admitted 
to the Council (folio 125). 

2Q 
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moneths now next ensueing ” by reason “he 
doth undertake a Cure of Soules at Caris- 
brooke, doth often marry and baptize ”— 
which must rather have interfered with his 
scholastic duties—‘& hath given unto 
severall of his schollars unreasonable cor- 
rection and doth otherwise neglect his said 
schoole, whereby the same is very much 
decayed.” Altogether a somewhat unsatis- 
factory schoolmaster it was well to get rid of. 
The abuse by strangers of the privilege of 
‘‘freeman” trading seems to have been a 
constant source of complaint, and in 1662 
not only were such warned not to exercise 
any art, mystery, trade, or occupation, ‘‘ with- 
out the special license & consent” of the 
Corporation, but also that they must be 
severally “registered by the Common Clerk 
. . .in a book by him to be kept for that 
purpose” (folio 94). In the following year 
four more burgesses, Messrs. Ridge, Jolliffe, 
Dore, and Reynolds, refusing to take the 
oaths of Supremacy and Allegiance, were 
ordered to be dismissed their offices. On 
folios 103-118 is a copy of the extended 
charter of Charles II. Under this the Cor- 
poration officers consisted of the Mayor, 
eleven Chief Burgesses, ten Aldermen, two 
Chief and eight Petty Constables, a searcher, 
a sealer and a registrar of leather, two 
viewers of the Corn Market, two viewers of 
the Butchers Shambles, and two viewers of 
the gashing of hides, four measurers, two 
viewers of the Cheese Cross ;* an ale-taster, 
a gauger, a piggard, a pounder, and a whipper. 
There seems to have been some sort of Public 
Library in Newport, as at a Court, held 
August 12, 1680, ‘‘ was produced a parchm* 
Roll conteyning the subscriptions of those 
Gent* who gave moneys towards a Library,” 
which, amounting to £48, was ordered to be 
paid to “Sir Benjamin Newland in London 
. . » for the books that shall be bought . . .” 
(folio 129). The next folio, 130, is cut out, 
the only mutilation in the book. 

After a Council meeting, held Septem- 
ber, 26, 1684, is the following memorandum 
at the end of the minutes : “ Att which time 
all the company aforesaid went from the 
Guildhall of the said Burrough and accom- 
panied M* Mayor and M* W™ Lyne the 


* This stood at the end of the shambles, to the 
north-east of the church. 





Mayor ellected to his Maties Castle of Caris- 
brooke where he the said Mr. Lyne was in 
due manner and forme” sworn in “in the 
Chappell of the said Castle before the 
Governour’s steward of the Island” in the 
Governor’s absence, the first mention of this 
ceremony being" performed in the Chapel of 
St. Nicholas, and which continued till the 
end of the eighteenth century. Seats in the 
choir of the parish church seem to have been 
early allotted to the Corporation, and in a 
copy of the Faculty, dated September 27, 
1616 (folio 132@), mention is made of ten 
seats, five on either side, into which “ some 
thinking better of themselves than there is 
cause why, have by their private authority 
thrust themselves without all good order into 
the same seates, whereby the dignitie and 
creditt of the said place is much impeached.” 
The document goes on to state that the 
Mayor and Corporation are to occupy the 
seats quietly and peaceably, and that any 
persons opposing them are to be excom- 
municated. They must have got somewhat 
out of use, as in 1684 it was agreed that any 
persons paying half a crown should “have 
the Priveledge of sitting in the two Burgesses 
seates next to the Communion table,” the 
money being spent on the repair o° the 
Corporation seats (folio 132). In © %%5 
occurs the first entry of a medical oft. 

one Thomas Stockwell, to whom ‘“ Freeduis 
of this toune is granted. . . to use & exer- 
cise the Art mystery or trade of a Barber 
Chirurgeon w‘hin the Burrough and to keepe 
a shopp” (folio 135). ‘The four town watch- 
men were in 1686 reduced to three, ‘one of 
which shall be Flower who is to walke the 
rounde with his Bell* twice every night, 
& while he attends in the markett the other 
two watchmen are to walke the rounde once 
every night,” so Mr. Flower evidently had to 
do the work of the other two. A town fire- 
engine seems to have also been an institution, 
and was kept in the west end of the north 
aisle of the church, and looked after by the 
overseers of the poor, it being agreed and 
ordered in 1687, “that for the time to come 
the engine standinge in the Church to be 
used in time of Fire in this towne shall from 
time to time be repaired and kept in good 


* In the accounts of 1680 occurs the item, ‘‘a 
coate for the Bellman £1 5s. 7d.” 
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order for that purpose by the overseer of the 
poore of this town for the time beinge, it 
beinge a publig* instrument provided for the 
benefitt & advantage of all the inhabitants 
of this Toune in Case of Fire” (folio 137). 
In January, 1689, Sir Robert Dillington, 
Bart., and Sir William Stephens, Kt., were 
selected by the burgesses, in answer to the 
Prince of Orange’s letter to the Corporation, 
to represent the borough in the Convention 
summoned for January 22, which declared 
the Throne Vacant. ‘The candidates’ names 
were underwritten, and the election over, 
“the S¢ paper was imediately burned ”— 
a just precaution in those topsy-turvy times 
(folio 142). An entry of July 7, 1703, 
exposes the conduct of a Chief Burgess, who 
one would have thought ought to have known 
better: ‘‘Whereas M'* John How one of 
the Chief Burgesses of this Burrough doth 
keep a publiq Ale house in this Toune 
w'out a license of the Justices. . . & having 
been required to leave off keeping the said 
Ale house hath in a scornfull manner refused 
so to doe in contempt of the law in that 
behalfe, and hath also suffered his gowne in 
a scandalous manner to be worne by a 
common bayliffs wife in contempt of the 
Queen’s authority & the government of this 
towne. Therefore by the unanimous con- 
sent & agreem* of all this Company now 
assembled he the s¢ John How is dismissed 
of and discharged from his s¢ office & from 
the fellowship & society of this Corporacon.” 
What Mr. How thought of this fulmination 
does not appear, but six months elapsed 
before he came in his own “ propper person 
and freely and voluntarily surrendered and 
yeilded up his office of a cheif Burgess ”— 
note the freely and voluntarily—which “‘ same 
surrender is accordingly accepted” (folio 161). 
In 1709 a burgess, Mr. John Foquett, ‘‘ who 
died in the East Indies gave to the poore of 
this towne two hundred pagodas w°* amount 
in English money to g5!!.”. His executor, 
however, one “ Thomas Alleyne of London 
Salter,” refused to pay this unless £15 was 
allowed him for expenses, ‘ w° being com- 
plied w** after many delays,” he disbursed 
the money (folio 164 2). 

On August 9, 1714, “all members of this 
Corporation above named being assembled 
in the Toune Hall went thence in their 


formalities attended with the Cheif Constables 
Petty Constables w'" their Staves and the two 
Serjeants wt the Toune Maces, all in due 
order, into the most publiq place in the Hlgh 
Street when in due and Solempne manner in 
the presence of abundance of people was 
publickly proclaymed his most excellent 
May'‘y George by the Grace of God King of 
Great Britaine France and Ireland Defender 
of the Faith etc w® great acclamation re. 
joicings etc God save the King.” 

Thus was the first representative of the 
House of Hanover proclaimed at Newport, 
There was a contention at the Mayor’s elec- 
tion in the Church in 1715, when “there 
were eight White Bulletts in the Box on w® 
M* Thomas Ridge’s name was sett and none 
in the Box on w® M* Henry Woodford’s 
name was sett.” So Mr. Ridge was declared 
duly elected by his supporters, but “there 
were eleven of y® Corporation who voted 
seperately in an hatt. .. for M* James 
Grant... & there uppon the said James 
Grant is by those eleaven voters declared 
Mayor.” Neither side would give way, so 
the two candidates attended at the Castle to 
be sworn in. The Lieutenant - Governor, 
however, ‘‘refused to sweare the said M'* 
Thomas Ridge who thereuppon withdrew,” 
and Mr. Grant was duly sworn in Mayor 
(folio 169). But this unconstitutional method 
of voting was not to end here, and Mr. Grant’s 
legal status was challenged the following year, 
when a protest* was lodged against the 
return of his successor, John Redstone, 
‘because that supposed election was made 
under M' James Grant who then acted as 
Mayor tho’ he was not legally so.” Mr. 
Redstone, however, was sworn in at the 
Castle, and subscribed the “three oaths 
menconed and enjoyned in the Act of Parlia- 
ment for the further security of his Majtes 
person and Government and the Succession 
of the Crowne in the Heires of the late 
Princess Sophia and for extinguishing the 
hopes of the pretended prince of Wales and 
his open & secret abettors, and also making 
and subscribing the Declaration against Tran- 
substantiation and the Covenant ” (fol. 171). 

The Ledger Book now draws to a close 
with long lists of Mayors, Constables, and 


* Newport MSS., Convocation Books, vol. ii., 
p- 561. 
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Free Burgesses from 1555 to 1799, and the 
whole concludes with a copy of the agree- 
ment between the bailiffs and the Somerset 
Clothiers or Woolmen in 1578 concerning the 

' payment of petty Custom—i.e., “ for any lode 
of Wool conteyning two sackes and a Ryder 
ijs vj‘ that is to saye xij4 for every sacke & 
vj‘ for the ryder.” And the clothiers are to 
‘receive of the handes of the baylives for the 
tyme being there cockatts for the transporting 
of there sackes of woll,” paying a fixed fee of 
fourpence. In consideration of which pay- 
ment the bailiffs agree “‘ henceforth to not de- 
mand or receive the petite customes for wolles 
according to there customarye of ob. q'* the 
tode nor to vex or trouble any of them.” The 
document is signed by Sir Edward Horsey, 
Captain of the Island, the two bailiffs, New- 
nam and Serle, and five clothiers who sub- 
scribe their marks. 

Such is the old Ledger Book of Newport, 
which I have endeavoured to make tell its 
own tale by extracts—a tale not without 
interest, describing the conduct and organiza- 
tion during three centuries of one of the 
oldest boroughs in England. Curiously 
enough, there is no mention, beyond an item 
of cost in a yearly account, of the Spanish 
Armada, whose first encounter was off the 
Wight, and none at all of the unfortunate 
Charles I., who spent three months of his 
years’ detention in the Island within the very 
town itself during the historical Treaty of 


Newport. 
Rew, > aa 
At the Sign of the Dwi. 


nigsitiieies 
I HAVE received a very interest- 
ing catalogue of ‘Service 
Books, Books of Liturgical 
Interest, and Bookbindings ” 
(No. 58), issued by Mr. P. M. 
) Barnard, M.A., the well-known 
J antiquarian bookseller, of 10, 
Dudley Road, Tunbridge Wells. 
Mr. Barnard has a flair for 
unknown copies of fifteenth- 
century books, and, indeed, for all old books 
of value, and, as his bibliographical know- 
ledge is also extensive and accurate, his 
* Three-farthings. 








catalogues are usually worthy of preservation 
as well as of perusal. The special list before 
me contains many rarities—liturgical books 
of the Greek, Armenian, Maronite, East 
Syrian, and Western rites. Under the 
English Church are various editions of the 
Book of Common Prayer, Forms of Prayer 
for Special Occasions, Articles, Canons, etc. 
Medizval books include Missals, manuscript 
and printed. Among the latter are Roman, 
Lyons, Constanz, and Mozarabic Missals. 
But the most attractive pages, perhaps, are 
those devoted to early sixteenth - century 
Hore, with one manuscript of aca 1470. 
These books of Hours are very fully described, 
with sundry illustrations. I am courteously 
permitted to reproduce on pp. 309 and 310 
two of these beautiful old cuts. Fig. 1, the 
Annunciation, is one of fifteen exceptionally 
fine Gothic cuts, dating from 1498, which 
illustrate an edition of Hore ad usum Roma- 
num, printed at Paris by Thielman Kerver, 
April 10, 1500. The reproduction is of the 
original size. Fig. 2, also original size (David 
and Uriah), is one of sixteen very beautiful cuts 
adorning a very rare copy of Fleures a? Usage 
@ Auxerre, printed at Paris by P. Pigouchat 
for S. Vostre about 1509. Mr. Barnard 
says: “I have been unable to find a record 
of the present locality of another copy ; there 
is none in any of the public libraries of 
Paris.” No other edition of the Auxerre 
Hours is known. The section of the cata- 
logue devoted to Bookbindings contains 
many examples of English, French, German, 
and Low Country work of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. 
es & 
The exhibition illustrative of the art of print- 
ing in England from 1477 to 1800, organized 
by the International Association of Anti- 
quarian Booksellers, was opened by Lord 
Balcarres, M.P., on June 25, and remained 
open for a week. It included some 1,200 
specimens, including many rare and interest- 
ing items. Fifteen Caxtons were shown. 
Wynkyn de Worde and Richard Pynson 
were also represented. The first four folio 
Shakespeares, with some of the quartos, were 
shown. 
5 ad ad a 

A very interesting feature of the exhibition 
was the series of thirty broadsides and 
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proclamations from the Earl of Crawford’s 
fine library at Haigh Hall. In one issued 
by Edmund Grindal, Bishop of London in 
1563, on the Order in Council of Queen 
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“redde in the churches of the citie and 
subburbes of London, by the pastoures and 
ministers of the same.” There was a Papal 
Bull, “Regnans in Excelsis,” issued by 
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FIG. I. 


Elizabeth, the public are exhorted to follow 
out the orders issued by the Lord Mayor for 
the avoidance of the plague, and those who 
are convalescent “to forbeare to company 
with the hole.”” This admonition was first 





Pius V., February 25, 1569-70, excom- 
municating Queen Elizabeth, and absolving 
her subjects from any oath of allegiance 
made to her at a previous time. Literary 
piracy was evidently rampaut in the seven- 
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teenth century, for on May 1, 1636, a 
proclamation was published prohibiting the 
import of “ Bookes first Printed here, and 
after reprinted Beyond the Seas and imported 
hither.” One proclamation bears on the 
supply of food. It is dated September 6, 
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the High Streets and ‘‘ Streets of Note” in 
London, in view of the rebuilding of London ; 
against disorderly conduct in theatres, and 
the Popish plot to set fire to London in 
1679; proclamations forbidding the sale of 
books not bearing the printer’s or publisher's 
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FIG. 2. 


1666, and decrees the “ Keeping of markets 
to supply the City of London with pro- 
visions,” and for “ the prevention of tumults.”’ 
There were proclamations showing the extent 
of the Great Fire, and ordering a general 
fast throughout the country ; the naming of 





name (1679), and forbidding pedlars to sell 

books or pamphlets (1687-38). 
&* &* 5d 

The exhibition also included autographs, 

portraits, and views in considerable abund- 

ance. Among those whose loans helped to 
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make the exhibition a complete success were 
the well-known names of Messrs. Leighton, 
Quaritch, Tregaskis, Sabin, F. Edwards, 
Maggs, and Pickering. 

»* * 
A book on the ecclesiastical history of Zhe 
Diocese of Emly, by the Rev. St. John D. 
Seymour, B.D., is to be issued shortly by 
subscription. The author has been collecting 
materials for the history of this Irish diocese 
for some years past, and promises much 
matter from hitherto unpublished manu- 
script sources in Trinity College, Dublin, 
the Record Office, and elsewhere. Sub- 
scribers’ names should be sent to the author 
at Donohil Rectory, Cappawhite, Tipperary. 

a &* 
Musical antiquaries will find some articles to 
interest them in the Musical News of June 22 
last on “William Young, Composer of the 
First English Sonatas Published.” ‘These 
are written by Dr. C. F. Hennerberg, Sir 
Frederick Bridge, and Dr. T. Lea Southgate, 
and deal with the new-found viol sonatas 
discovered recently at Upsala, and printed 
so long ago as 1653, a remarkably early date 
for anything in the form of a sonata. A 
facsimile illustration is given. 

* &* »* 

The Beaufoy set of the first four Shakespeare 
folios was knocked down at Christie’s on 
July 16 to Mr. Quaritch for £3,500. The 
copy of the first folio, though generally fine, 
was described as having six leaves supplied 
from another and shorter copy. 


BIBLIOTHECARY. 
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Antiquatian Mews. 


[We shall be glad to receive information from ourreaders 
for insertion under this heading. | 


PROCEEDINGS OF ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—/June 13.—Dr. C. H. 
Read, President, in the chair.—Mr. George Jeffery, 
the Society’s local secretary for Cyprus, where he is 
Inspector of Ancient Monuments, communicated a 
paper on the Franciscan church at Famagusta in that 
island. This church was built by Henry II. de 
Lusignan in the year 1300, and it appears to have 
been connected with the royal place by a gallery. 





The plan of the church is somewhat peculiar, the apse 
being formed by three sides of a pentagon. The 
nave, 30 feet wide, is aisleless, consists of three bays, 
and is covered with a quadripartite vault. In each 
bay was a tall narrow window of two lights. Two 
transeptal chapels were added at a later date. The 
building is now a complete rui., and most of the 
walls are reduced toa few feet above the ground level, 
but sufficient remains to make it possible to produce 
a complete restoration on paper. There are some 
slight remains of the conventual buildings. 

Mr. Jeffery also communicated a paper on a Latin 
Bishop’s tomb in the great mosque (formerly the 
Cathedral of St. Nichoias) at Famagusta. The tomb 
commemorates Leonegarius de Nabinalis, Bishop of 
Famagusta and Tortosa, and is dated 1365. It con- 
sists of an incised slab, with a representation of the 
Bishop in pontificals, with his pastoral staff, under 
acanopy. The inscription is in Lombardic capitals. 

Mr. Worthington Smith drew attention to a find of 
eleven British gold coins in a hollow flint near 
Rochester. The designs on the coins are from 
different dies, but are of the same type that evolved 
from the gold stater of Philip of Macedon. 

June 20.—Sir Hercules Read, President, in the 
chair.—The President exhibited some Anglo-Saxon 
objects from a burial at Twickenham, including 
portions of two urns, an iron sword and shield boss, 
and a circular gold pendant. 

The President also exhibited a Sassanian silver 
bowl of the fifth century A.D. It is ornamented with 
figures of four men on horseback, hunting the boar, 
ibex, and lion. The figures are armed with a sword, 
with very long grip or bow, which is clearly‘of the 
composite form. At the bottom of the bowl is a bust 
surrounded by conventional birds. The. bowl is a 
peculiarly fine example of Sassanian art. 

Dr. P. Norman, Treasurer, and Mr. F. W. Reader 
read a paper on ‘‘ Recent Discoveries of Roman Re- 
mains in London,” which wasa sequel toone read before 
the Society in 1906. The main points of the paper are 
as follows: First, an account was given of four bastions 
of the city wall, two of which had been partly ex- 
cavated at the expense of the Society. Of these two, 
one on the site of Christ’s Hospital has been preserved 
by the Post Office authorities ; while the other, under 
the vestry of Ali Hallows-on-the- Wall, though still in 
existence, has had to be covered up. A notable dis- 
covery is that of a narrow Roman ditch outside the 
city wall. This was observed in America Square, at 
All Hallows, and at Christ’s Hospital. An addition 
to the Roman gate at Newgate was found, which 
proved the width from east to west to have been about 

I feet. 
, A tower at the Old Bailey, believed by John 
Wykeham Archer to be medizeval, was rediscovered 
and carefully examined, and proved to be com- 
paratively modern. The authors also described a 
piece of the south wall of the City found last year. 
This is quite different in construction from the Roman 
wall on the east, north, and west, and was probably 
of later date. —Athenzum, June 29. 
of @§ @s 

SocIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—/une 27.—Sir H. M. 
Lyte, V.P., in the chair.—Mr. R. R. Marett, Reader 
in Social Anthropology, Oxford, described recent 
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archeological investigations in which he had takea 
part in Jersey. 

1. The cave known as ‘‘ La Cotte de St. Brelade” 
underwent further excavation in August of last year. 
A Paleolithic floor, comprising a hearth, had been 
uncovered in 1910, but only te an extent of about 
II feet square. In 1911 the exploration, conducted as 
before by the Société Jersiaise, was carried farther to 
a distance of 26 feet, the breadth now exposed being 
18 feet across the mouth, and gradually narrowing to 
about 8 feet at the extreme end. Some 500 tons 
of the superincumbent débris have now been removed, 
but perhaps twice as much remains é# sé/u, forming 
an almost vertic21 ¢a/us of loose rock-rubbish, at the 
foot of which research is carried on at some risk. 
The fresh discoveries confirm the view that there is 
here a single homogeneous occupation of the Mid- 
Paleolithic period. The inplements, abundant near 
the entrance, but rare beyond 20 feet (where the light 
would be bad for manufacturing purposes), were of 
uniform Mousterian facies. The animal remains were 
those of woolly rhinoceros, reindeer, horse, ox, sheep 
cr goat, and a large deer, all but the last having being 
found in 1910. Four human teeth, found near the spot 
where nine were obtained the year before, are pro- 
nounced by Dr. Keith to belong to the same set, and 
include three third molars which present interesting 
features. Excavation, when systematically pursued 
to 5 feet below the level of Mousterian occupation, 
yielded no further trace of man, and failed to reach 
the rock-bottom of the cave, but disclosed about half- 
way down a stratum of dark mould, in which were 
remains of what appeared to be the branches of 
trees. 

2. The islet of La Motte, situated about 200 
yards from the shore of St. Clement’s Bay, was the 
scene of considerable excavations in October, 1911, 
and April, 1912, having been generously given to the 
Société Jersiaise for that purpose by Mr. Gervaise Le 
Gros. The vertical sides of the island reveal about 
12 feet of stiff loess, capped by another 12 feet of 
sandy soil, the whole supported on a rocky basis of 
diorite, and standing 43 feet above O.D. Along the 
base of the upper or sandy layer ran a line of stones 
which were formerly taken to be a raised beach, 
though Neolithic implements had been found amongst 
or just beneath them. Exploration now showed them 
to form, at the eastern end of the island, the base of a 
large cairn, with copious traces of decalcified bone 
underneath ; and on the south-western side to belong 
in certain cases to rough graves made by placing 
stones on edge for the walls, and roofing over with 
slabs in the style of a miniature a//ée couverte. Fifteen 
of these graves were discovered, three being small 
cists, perhaps the graves of children. Of the only 
three crania that were sufficiently preserved to be 
measurable, the index was severally 69°6, 72°6, 73°9, 
showing the dolichocephalic type of the Long Barrows. 
A kitchen midden, found at the east end of the island, 
contained numerous sherds of Late Neolithic style, but 
may be-later than the graves. The latter may pro- 
visionally be compared with those of Thinic in 
Finistére (see J. Déchelette, Manuel a’ Archéologie, 
1908, p. 461). 

Mr. C. J. Jackson exhibited a silver-gilt monstrance 
of Spanish workmanship, dating from about the first 


quarter of the sixteen:h century; and Dr. Nelson 
showed the foot of a latten eagle desk found in 
Canterbury. —A¢henzum, July 6. 


s6 6 % 


The Congress of the BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION was held at Gloucester from June 24 
to 29. On June 24 the members met in the presby- 
tery of the Cathedral, where the Dean (Dr. Spence- 
Jones) described the fabric. In the evening there 
was a mayoral reception, and the President (Mr. C. E. 
Keyser) delivered his address, in which he reviewed 
the history of the Association and the archeological 
remains of the district in which the Congress were 
meeting. Mr. Hyett also spoke on ‘‘ Historic 
Gloucester.’”” The morning of June 25 was devoted 
to the inspection of some of Gloucester’s old churches, 
in addition to other objects of archzological interest 
in which the city abounds. Early in the afternoon 
members went by brake to Elkstone via Crickley and 
Birdlip, the church being inspected under the guidance 
of the President and Canon Bazeley. They afterwards 
drove, by way of Birdlip and Cranham Woods, to 
Prinknash Park, which was visited by invitation of 
Mr. T. Dyer Edwardes (President-elect of the Bristol 
and Gloucestershire Archeological Society) and Mrs. 
Dyer Edwardes, who entertained the company to tea. 
The evening engagement was an “at home,” given 
by the Bishop-of Gloucester and Mrs. Gibson at the 
Palace to members of the Association and their friends. 
Heavy rainstorms marred the day, but in the afternoon 
there was a great improvement in the weather. 

On Wednesday morning, June 26, members pro- 
ceeded by train to Berkeley, where they were met by 
the Rev. B. Williams, in the absence of the Vicar 
(the Rev. H. C. Armour), and Mr. Charles Scott, 
and were driven to the famous Castle, which was 
visited by permission of Lord Fitzhardinge. Canon 
Bazeley gave a most interesting description of the 
principal features of the Castle, which Mr. Scott 
kindly assisted in conducting the party over, and also 
took them over the church, which was next visited. 
Lunch at the Berkeley Arms Hotel followed. 

In the afternoon the party left Berkeley for Thorn- 
bury, the journey being made by brakes via Hill and 
Rockhampton. At Thornbury Church they were 
received by the Rev. C. Wright, in the unavoidable 
absence of the Vicar (Canon A. W. Cornwall). By 
invitation of Sir Stafford Howard, K.C.B., and Lady 
Howard, a visit was next paid to Thornbury Castle. 
In the regretted absence from home of Sir Stafford 
and Lady Howard, the visitors were received by Miss 
Alianore Howard and Mr. Algar Howard, and enter- 
tained to tea. The President read some notes on the 
history of Thornbury Castle. The weather was a 
very agreeable contrast to that of Tuesday, and a 
most enjoyable day was spent. At the evening 
meeting Mr. F, W. Waller read a paper on ‘‘ The 
Tower of Gloucester Cathedral.” 

On the 27th Deerhurst and Tewkesbury were 
visited. The ancient church at Deerhurst, next to 
that at Bradford-on-Avon perhaps the most important 
specimen of Saxon architecture in the country ; the 
Saxon Chapel of Odda, discovered in 1885; and the 
Abbey of Tewkesbury, are all familiar to antiquaries. 
At the evening meeting Canon Bazeley lectured on 
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some Roman inscribed tiles found during the excava- 
tions at Hucclecote, which disclosed the civilian 
character of Roman rule at Gloucester, and clearly 
established what was never surely known before. 
Mr. Payne exhibited some remains found in the 
Bown Hill Long Barrow and in the Bisley Long 
Barrow ; and the President (Mr. Keyser) gave a short 
address on ‘‘ The Mural Paintings in Gloucestershire,” 
on which subject he is one of our chief authorities. 
Friday, June 28, was devoted to Bishop’s Cleeve, 
with its beautiful church; Hayles Abbey, of which 
Canon Bazeley gave an account ; and Winchcombe, 
the party lunching in the old pilgrims’ inn, the 
George, which has a galleried yard. The splendid 
Perpendicular church at Winchcombe, and the near- 
by Sudeley Castle, with its memories of Queen 
Catherine Parr and the young Princess Elizabeth, 
are well known to all lovers of the Cotswold country. 
In the evening Mr. W. H. Bruton gave a reception 
at Bewick House, and exhibited his fine collection of 
mezzotint engravings after Rembrandt. On Saturday, 
June 29, the Congress wound up its proceedings with 
visits to the Churches of Bredon, Overbury, and 
Beckford, described by the President, Mr. Keyser. 
The Congress was a decided success, and we con- 
gratulate the Association on its revived activities. 


~~ 6 


Sir C. H. Read, President of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, took the chair at the twenty-third CONGRESS 
OF ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETIES, in union with the 
Society of Antiquaries of London, at Burlington 
House yesterday. 

Mr. Albany F. Major, honorary secretary of the 
Earthworks Committee, presented a report which 
stated that there were more cases than usual of damage 
or destruction, actual or threatened. The causes 
were various, but attention was again called to the 
increasing number of cases due to the use as golf-links 
of land on which earthworks were situated. A letter 
appealing to committees of golf clubs to prevent 
the injury of ancient earthworks on courses under 
their charge had been sent to various papers which 
deal with golfing matters. It would be observed, on 
the other hand, that the reports received testified to 
an increasing interest in earthworks. A report had 
been received from the Rev. C. W. H. Dicker that 
three flattened barrows on the Came Golf Links, close 
to Dorchester, had been partly destroyed by con- 
version into sand- bunkers. There were sixteen 
barrows on the links, and representations would be 
made to the golf-links committee. According to 
reports, a new golf course was being laid out at 
Brandon, Suffolk. It was stated that there were 
some fine old ‘‘ Roman” camps on the course, which 
would form splendid natural hazards. No confirma- 
tion of this had been received, but the attention of 
the Suffolk Institute of Archeology and Natural 
History had been called to the matter, in view of the 
possible risk of earthworks being damaged. Two 
round barrows, reported to be of the Bronze Age, on 
the links of the West Wilts Golf Club had been 
destroyed in order to make a teeing-ground. The 
smaller of the two was removed bodily, and its 
material heaped up over the other, completely ob- 
literating it. Local archeologists, unfortunately, 
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received no warning before the destruction was 
accomplished. 

Major Freer referred to the three Bills before 
Parliament at the present time on the subject of the 
protection of ancient monuments. This, he thought, 
said a great deal for the interest that was being taken 
in archeology. He suggested that certain sections 
of the Ancient Monuments Protection (No. 2) Bill 
in the House of Commons should be incorporated in 
the Government Bill, so that owners of ancient monu- 
ments would be compelled to give two months’ notice 
to the Commissioners of an intention to destroy or 
alter a monument, such consent not to be unreason- 
ably withheld, and, where the owner neglected to 
repair, the Commissioners might assume guardianship. 

After a lengthy discussion, the Chairman said the 
legislation was very much in advance of anything 
they had ever had before. Archzologists should be 
most grateful, and do all they could to strengthen the 
hands of those who were in charge of the Bill. 

Eventually it was decided that Lord Beauchamp’s 
Bill be generally approved, with Mr. Paley Baildon’s 
suggestions, ard that it be further amended as fol- 
lows: ‘* That the County Council in whose jurisdic- 
tion the monu.nent is situated shall have power to 
nominate a representative to such Advisory Board, 
and that the principle underlying Clauses 5, 6, and 7 
of the Protection of Ancient Monuments (No. 2) Bill 
should be incorporated in the Government measure.” 

With regard to the proposed excavation of Veru- 
lamium, Dr. Martin said Sir David Gill, the President 
of the South-Eastern Union of.Scientific Societies, 
was empowered to write to Lord Verulam intimating 
the result of his interview with the solicitors to the 
Treasury, and he accordingly did so. The matter 
was still progressing —Morning Post, June 28. 


ad ad a 
A field-meeting in connection with the PREHISTORIC 
SociETy OF East ANGLIA was held on July 6 in 
North-West Suffolk. The party drove over Thetford 
Warren, through Santon Downham Park to Santon 
Downham Church, the many interesting features of 
which were pointed out by the Rector, the Rev. 
M. A. Gathercole. These included Transitional 
Norman doorways, Early English windows, a curious 
carved figure over the south doorway, a good screen 
with a small decorated window cut in one of the 
panels, portions of a mural painting, an exterior 
piscina, and various devices in stone just above the 
base moulding of the tower. These mention the 
names of William Toller and Margaret, his wife ; the 
former was the owner of the estate, and died in 1500. 
The journey was continued through Brandon to 
Wangford Hall, where a halt was made for lunch 
beneath the shade of the black poplars. On Wang- 
ford Warren the members examined a “ floor” of 
Magdalenian Age, found by Dr. W. Allen Sturge, 
M.V.O., and the important discoveries recently made 
by him in collating East Anglian surface finds, with 
some of the Late Palzolithic implements from the 
French caves, were briefly described by the honorary 
secretary (Mr. W. G. Clarke), who stated that speci- 
mens of the Mousterian, Aurignacian, Solutrean, and 
Magdalenian periods had been identified in Suffolk, 
and that there was a probability of further important 
2R 
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discoveries in the near fu.ure. Most of the membeis 
secured specimens from the floor, including several 
‘*dos rabattu’’ knives, and a remarkable chalcedonic 
flake (like moss agate), found by Mr. H. Miller, of 
Ipswich, and corresponding in every respect to certain 
specimens from the Italiancaves, subsequently exhibited 
by Dr. Sturge. On the resumption of the journey, 
Lakenheath Warren was crossed, a brief stay was 
made at Eriswell, and Icklingham Hall was reached 
in the middle of the afternoon. Here Dr. Sturge 
had on view in the museum a huge series of Palzo- 
lithic implements from the gravels of the district, 
others showing the analogies between French ‘‘ cave” 
implements and surface or “‘ floor” specimens found 
in East Anglia, while the series of arrowheads and 
other Neolithic implements were amazing in number 
and variety. Tea was kindly provided by Dr. and 
and Mrs. Sturge. 


“« § 
At the meeting of the RoyaAL ARCHOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE on July 3, Mr. G. C. Druce read a paper, 
with lantern illustrations, on ‘‘ The Caladrius and its 
Legend, sculptured on the Twelfth-Century Doorway 
at Alne Church, Yorks.” 


a 2 a 
The annual ex.ursion of the CHESTER ARCH£0- 
LOGICAL Society took place on July 10, when 
Knutsford and district were visited. From Plumbley 
Stat’on the party drove to Lower Peover to visit the 
ancient timber Church of St. Oswald, with its Chol- 
mondeley and Shakerley monuments, and massive 
oak chest. The drive was resumed to Higher Peover 
Church (St. Lawrence) to see the remarkable series 
of Mainwaring monuments in the chapels and chancel, 
covering a period of 200 years, and comprising both 
effigies and incised slabs, as well as heraldic and 
figured glass. Through the kind permission of Sir 
Harry Mainwaring, Bart., the party had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing Peover Hall, its garden, and the old 
stables, which are of considerable interest. Kuuts- 
ford was next reached, where, after lunch, St. Cross 
Church, with its Burne-Jones windows, and the Uni- 
tarian graveyard, with memorial of the Gaskells, were 
visited. The afternoon drive was to Mobberley Church 
(St. Wilfrid’s), which was described by the Rector, 
Rev. G. Campbell Dicker, M.A. The tower is 
dated 1533, and inscribed with the names of the then 


patrons of the living, Sir John Talbot, Kt., and Lady , 


Margaret, his wife; and also with the name of the 
master-mason, Richard Plat. The coved and beauti- 
fully groine-] rood-screen (one of the finest in Cheshire) 
is carved with the Talbot Arms and other devices. 
It has an inscription dated May 28, 1500. From 
Mobteriey the members returned to Chester by rail. 


+o e 


The annual excursion of the SURREY ARCHAOLOGICAL 
Society was held on July 18, when Chertsey, Thorpe, 
and Egham were visited. Chertsey Church was de- 
scribed by Mr. P. M. Johnston. Visiting on its way 
the remains of the Abbey Mill the party proceeded 
to the very interesting old fishponds of the Abbey, 
which were inspected by kind permission of the owner 
of the site, and were described by Mr. H. E. Malden. 





Aiter luach Thorpe Church, described by Mr. John- 
ston, was inspected, and a short visit paid to Thorpe 
Manor House. The party next arrived at Great 
Fosters. The magnificent Tudor House, one of the 
finest in this part of England, was inspected by the 
kind permission of the owner, the Right Honourable 
Lord Dudley. An historical account was given by 
Mr. Frederic Turner, and notes upon the architecture 
by Mr. Ralph Nevill. The carriages then left for 
M:lton Park, Fgham, the residence of the Baron de 
Worms, F.S.A., by whose kindness the party were 
permitted to inspect some curious stone doorways 
in the garden. Tea at Egham concluded the pro- 


ceedings. 
~~ tt 

A meeting of the Dorset FIELD CLUB was held at 
Beaulieu Abbey on June 18. In the Cloister Garth 
Captain Elwes gave an account of the plan and life 
of a Cistercian monastery, and conducted the visitors 
over the ruins. Lord Montagu’s house, portions of 
which were parts of the Abbey, was also visited. 
Later, at Brockenhurst, a business meetir.g was held. 
Mr. W. de C. Prideaux mentioned the successful 
completion of the interesting archzological find at 
Tolpuddle Church, the getting out of the lower part 
of the grave slab embedded in the wall, bearing the 
figure of a priest with hands pressed together, while 
round the border of the slab runs in Lombardic letters 
the following inscription, as far as can be made out : 


“* Si gjis amat —pm qui sarcophagum istum—dicat 
presbitero sequiem da Criste Philippo.” 


Apparently the inscription thus transliterated has a 
mising word and a missing letter, which makes it 
rather puzzling. 


~ «~ 
On Friday, June 14, the BERKS ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY made an excursion to Gloucester and Tewkes- 
bury, which was made the occasion of a presentation 
to the Rev. P. H. Ditchfield in recognition of his 
twenty-five years’ honorary secretaryship of the 
Society, and to Mrs. Ditchfield. This took the form 
of a silver centrepiece and illuminated address re- 
cording Mr. Ditchfield’s long and ungrudging devo- 
tion to the work of the Society, with a diamond 
pendant for Mrs. Ditchfield. Few presentations 
have been so thoroughly well deserved. 


2 2% 2 
Sir Arthur Evans presided at the annual meeting of 
the HELLENIC SOCIETY on June 25, and took as the 
subject of his inaugural address ‘‘ The Persistence of 
Minoan and Mycenzan Elements in Hellenic Life.” 
Greek civilization, he said, could no longer be re- 
garded as an enfant de miracle. Its roots lay in the 
older indigenous culture, the Minoan, or its later, 
Mycenzan, offshoot. Discovery after discovery, 
which the Greeks attributed to themselves, could be 
traced back to their prehistoric predecessors. Sum- 
ming up the most recent results in the field of Minoan 
archeology, the evidence was now clear that, from 
the earliest Minoan period to the latest, there was no 
break in continuity, and the same must be said of the 
course of = sami civilization in Greece, in its origin 
a purely Minoan creation. Thanks to the recent dis- 











coveries made by the German archeologists at Tiryns of 
a series of Mycenzean wall-paintings, the record of the 
old A‘gean type could be carried down throughout 
the whole course of the earlier and later palaces. 
It was the same at Mycene itself. Till the break up 
of the Mycenzean dominion in the twelfth century B.c., 
there was no place for an independent Greek popula- 
tion. Yet the influence of this earlier civilization on 
Hellenism could hardly be overrated. Among the 
striking survivals in religious art, the newly-discovered 

iment sculptures of the Early Doric temple in 
Corfu afforded an interesting example. In Crete the 
instances of religious survival were still more remark- 
able, and the cult of the Cretan Zeus had finally been 
transferred to ‘“‘ Christ the Lord.” The intensive 
absorption of Minoan elements had, no doubt, been 
facilitated by the juxtaposition of Greeks with the 
older stock for considerable periods, and by the 
bilingual conditions thus resulting. It seemed prob- 
able that the primitive Arcadian Greeks had lived in 
a subject position in the Peloponnese, through, at any 
rate, a large part of the period of Mycenzean domina- 
tion. When, on the break up of this dominion, the 
Arcadians, then in possession of Laconia, sent out, 
not later than the eleventh century B.C., a colony to 
Cyprus, they found them already thoroughly pene- 
trated with the old Minoan religion, and carrying 
with them the cult of the Dove Goddess. That fact 
alone pvinted to long anterior influences. The poems 
of Homer belonged to a time when iron was beginning 
to supersede bronze for cutting purposes, Mycene 
itself had long been overthrown, and its civilization 
was already decayed. How, then, was it that in the 
Homeric poems they found traces of an acquaintance 
with the courts and palaces of Mycenzean dynasts and 
with the masterpieces of Minoan art? The explana- 
tion, in his opinion, lay in the bilingual conditions 
that preceded the Homeric Age. The traditions of an 
earlier epic—of which illustrations were actually 
found in Minoan paintings and reliefs—had been, in 
part at least, taken over in a translated form, and 
adapted and reset to the honour and glory of the 
Achzan race. The personality of Homer himself 
was only enhanced by this view of his work. Certain 
epic passages and incidents had been illustrated by 
Minoan artists some five centuries before Homer's 
time. In conclusion, the President pointed out that, 
over and above the direct survival of Minoan and 
Mycenzan elements in Hellenic life, there were at 
least some traces of a process of revival in the domain 
of art akin to that observable in Renaissance Italy. 
A series of Early Greek coin-types, notably those of 
Eretria, seemed to have been directly taken from 
Minoan gems, and the types of an ivory signet of 
about 400 B.c., found in Western Crete, seemed to 
have been literally borrowed from the signet of some 
Minoan personage, and represented the costume and 
armour in vogue a thousand years earlier. 


a ad) ad I 
On June 2c members of the East HERTS ARCH0- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY made an excursion to Codicote and 
Kimpton. Sissiferns, Codicote, was viewed by kind 
permission of Mr. Stanhope Ball, and Mr. E. E. 
Squires gave a short account of the manor and house. 
Part of a seventeenth-century building is incorporated 
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in the present house, while a bay of the barn was 
once used as a chapel, and the remains of an inscrip- 
tion are still visible. At Codicote Church the Rev. 
W. d’A. Crofton described the fabric and monuments. 
The cnief features are traces of screen and loft, a 
carving known as “‘ the old dog,” oak chest, Jacobean 
pulpit, and pewter alms dishes. Next came The 
Bury, a Jacobean house, refaced in the eighteenth 
century, and possessing much good panelling and 
carved overmantels, open fire-places, and a fine stair- 
case, which was inspected by the kind permission of 
Mr. J. L. Hunter Mr. H. C. Andrews read some 
notes upon the house. After lunch and some business 
proceedings, the party proceeded to Codicote Heath. 
Upon the brink of the ‘‘ hanger,” which overlooks 
the Kime Valley, is what seems to be a large tumulus, 
a description of which was furnished by Mr. A. Mayes. 
Tradition points to a Roman camp on the Heath, 
but all traces of this have vanished. Passing next 
the seventeenth-century house, known as “ Kimpton 
Mill Farm,” the party visited Stoneheaps Farm, a 
late sixteenth-century building, having three bays on 
overhanging gables, supported by carved brackets, 
and possessing a central chimney; and Kimpton 
Church, which is chiefly Norman and Early English, 
but contains original work from the twelfth to the 
sixteenth century, and remains of thirteenth-century 
windows and decoration. Interesting features are 
the fifteenth-cen:ury south chapel, with thirteenth- 
century piscina reset, and fifteenth-century parclose 
screens, old bench ends in chancel, south porch with 
parvise chamber containing window originally looking 
into south aisle, and an early fifteenth-century brass. 

Mr. Geoffry Lucas exhibited a plan and read a 
paper upon the fabric. 


« « 


Other meetings have been the Munster gathering of 
the ROYAL SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF IRELAND 
at Waterford, July 15 to 20; the two days’ meeting 
of the CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORLAND ARCH£O- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY in the Carlisle and Maryport 
district on June 27 and 28 ; the East RIDING ANTI- 
QUARIAN SOCIETY at Malton on June 20; the 
summer meeting of the Sussex ARCHAZOLOGICAL 
Society in Horsham and district on July 8; the 
visit of the BRIGHTON ARCHAOLOGICAL CLUB to 
Ringmer Church on July 6, whea Mr. J. Patching 
read a paper on the church, which we hope to print 
by-and-by ; the visit of the NORFOLK ARCH.£0- 
LOGICAL SocitTy to St. Benet’s Abbey, Ludham, 
and Ranworth on July9; theannual summer meeting 
of the BRISTOL AND GLOUCESTERSHIRE ARCHO- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY at Ross and neighbourhond on 
July 9 and 10; the three days’ meetirg of the WiLT- 
SHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL Society at De-izes, July ro 
to 12; the visit of the BRADFORD HISTORICAL 
AND ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY to Thornhill on June 22 ; 
the two days’ excursion of the BIRMINGHAM ARCH0- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY to Shaftesbury, Tollard Royal, 
and the Pitt-Rivers Museum, June 26 and 27; 
the excursions of the YORKSHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL 
Society to Harewood, June 27; the SUNDERLAND 
ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY to WENSLEYDALE, July 6; 
and the HALIFAX ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY to Ponte- 
fract on the same date. 
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Reviews and Motices 
of Mew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers. } 


CATALOGUE OF OXFORD PorTRAI1's. Compiled by 
Mrs. Reginald Lane Poole. Vol. I. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1912. Demy 8vo., pp. xxxii+ 
278+ 79 portraits. Price 12s. 6d. net. 

In 1904, 1905, and 1906, Exhibitions of 570 
portraits in all—portraits in the possession of the 
University, the Colleges, and the City of Oxford— 
were held at Oxford, and illustrated catalogues, with 
much descriptive, historical, technical, and_bio- 
graphical matter, were issued. These were noticed, 
as published, in the Axtiguary, vols. xl., p. 286, 
xli., p. 398, and xlii., p. 436. Mrs. Poole’s volume, now 
before us, is based and modelled upon these cata- 
logues ; but as the present object is to form a com- 
plete catalogue of the whole of the portraits in the 
possession of the University, Colleges, and City, and 
not merely a selection, as was the case for the exhibi- 
tions, the biographical notes, especially of the better 
known subjects, have been shortened, and attention 
has been directed chiefly to ‘‘ confirming the identity, 
or helping to settle the date, of a portrait, or to bring 
out the connection of the subject with Oxford.” The 
catalogue also includes busts, miniatures, and some 
monumental effigies. The scheme, it will be seen by 
anyone in the least acquainted with the wealth of 
portraiture possessed by Oxford, is very large and 
comprehensive. Its execution calls for wide know- 
ledge of both local and general history, as well as 
for much technical and artistic taste and judgment. 
Mrs. Poole acknowledges much generous assistance 
from various helpers, but it is clear that without. her 
own exceptional qualifications, so satisfactory a result 
could not have been obtained as is enshrined in the 
volume before us. The Introduction is an able 
survey of the whole subject, particularly interesting 
as tracing the history of some well-known Oxford 
groups of portraits, and pointing out some of the 
difficulties of identification. Mrs. Poole naturally 
starts with Sir Thomas Bodley and the Bodleian. 
The following short extract from her Introduction 
will assuredly whet the reader’s appetite: ‘‘The 
upper floor of Sir Thomas Bodley’s great library was 
originally intended as a storehouse for books when 
the rest of the building should be full. It was 
decorated, partly through Bodley’s bequest and 
partly through the munificence of the University. 
with a row of some 222 heads, painted high up on 
the wall close under the ceiling, and grouped together 
as philosophers, poets, divines, or physicians, accord- 
ing to the subjects for which their prototypes were 
famous. These rude paintings, which had been 
renovated in £714 and 1793, were removed when the 
roof of the gallery was found to be in a decaying 
state in 1830, but they may be remembered as having 
perhaps suggested the beginning of the University 
Collection, and as one of the causes of its growth. 
The Library was opened in 1602, and three years 





later the first portrait to be housed within its walls 

was presented by Thomas, Earl of Dorset, Chan- 

cellor of the University, and was put up where it 
ncw stands. The bust of the founder, which was 

‘carved to the life by an excellent hand in London,’ 

and intended for the ‘ perpetual memory of him and 

his bounty to the public,’ has scarcely received the 
attention it deserves. It is a good and faithful piece 
of work, and the only portrait of Sir Thomas Bodley 
we possess which was given in his lifetime.” A very 
fine reproduction of this bust forms the frontispiece 
to the volume. The other illustrations, the subjects 
of which range from Scaliger and Galileo, Paolo 

Sarpi and Hevelius, to the happily still living 

Dr. Macray, are produced after the usual excellent 

Oxford manner. There are 79 portraits in 38 plates, 

while the letterpress includes notices of no fewer 

than 770 portraits, classified as in the precinct of 
the Schools, in the Examination Schools, in the 

Ashmolean Museum, in the Taylor Institution, in 

the Library of the Botanic Garden, belonging to 

the Radcliffe Trustees, in the University Museum, 

Indian Institute, Town Hall, and County Hall. 

There are indexes of portraits, artists, and donors, 

The second volume of this great Catalogue, so 

worthily conceived and so finely and capably 

executed, will be eagerly looked for. 
* 

MESOPOTAMIAN ARCHAOLOGY. By Percy S. P. 
Handcock, M.A. With 33 plates, 115 figures 
in the text, and 2 maps. London: Macmillan 
and Co., Ltd., and Philip Lee Warner, 1912. 
Demy 8vo., pp. xvi+423. Price 12s. 6d. net. 

The sub-title of this substantial volume describes it 
modestly as ‘‘ An Introduction to the Archzology of 

Babylonia and Assyria.” It is really a good deal 

more than this would indicate. It is such a work as 

for some time past has been much wanted. Actual 
excavation in the Mesopotamian region was first 
begun by Botta, the French Consul of Mosul, just 
seventy years ago. In 1845 Layard began work, 
and astonished the world with the marvellous remains 
and monuments of ancient Assyrian life and art which 
his spades and pickaxes brought to light. The 
successors of Botta and Layard have been too 
numerous to mention, and during the last thirty years 
in particular the volume of discovery has been extra- 
ordinary. The revelations by explorers of the art and 
craftsmanship, of the history and laws and customs of 
Babylonia and Assyria, have been the work of no one 
nation. Britons and Germans, Americans and French- 
men, and even Turks, have all done their share. The 
results are to be found (by those who know where to 
look) in books and reports, transactions and proceed- 
ings of societies, in publications of all sorts and sizes, 
and in all the languages of the various nationalities of 
the explorers. What the English student has badly 
needed for some time past is a volume which should 
collect and select materials from these varied sources, 
and should co-ordinate them and frame at least an 
outline of the history and development of Mesopo- 
tamian culture and civilization. That much-needed 
work has been accomplished with no small measure 
of success in the volume before us. Mr. Handcock 
sets the scene, so to speak, by his introductory 
description of the land, especially of its fauna and 
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flora, and of the racial history of its éarliest inhabi- 
tants. This is followed by an outline history of the 
excavations from the time of Botta and Layard to the 
present day, in which justice is impartially done to 
explorers of all nationalities, a brief account of the 
decipherment of the cuneiform inscriptions — an 
archzological romance to which Professor Sayce has 
already devoted an able monograph—and a detailed 
explanation of the cuneiform characters and inscrip- 
tions themselves. All this occupies a little over 


‘is dark blue, the monotony of which is varied by 
the introduction of yellow stripes and the white 
rosettes already so familiar from the enamelled bricks 
of Khorsabad. The lion itself, the proportions of 
which are excellent, stands out in white alabaster 
clay, and the whole work is more perfect in technique 
than the Persian lion frieze at the Louvre, which it in 
some ways resembles. What detracts from the artistic 
merit of the latter is the disproportion which the body 
bears to the forepart and head, both of them being too 
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ENAMELLED BRICK. RELIEF FROM BABYLON (AFTER ANDR). 


100 pages. The rest of the volume presents the 
results of the explorers’ work, collected, described, 
and discussed under the heads of Architecture, 
Sculpture, Metallurgy, Painting, Cylinder - Seals, 
Shell-Engraving and Ivory-work, Terra-cotta Figures 
and Reliefs, Stoneware and Pottery, Dress, Military 
Accoutrements, etc., and Life, Manners, Customs, 
Law, Religion. It is impossible to notice these in 
detail. We can only express our own gratitude to Mr. 
Handcock for the splendid way in which he has per- 
formed a most useful piece of work—gratitude which 
we feel sure every archzologist who uses the book will 
share. A short bibliography and some chronological 
tables, with a-fairly full index, complete this fine 
volume. The very numerous illustrations, which in- 
clude many plates of finely reproduced photographs 
and a frontispiece in colour, form invaluable aids to 
the elucidation of the text. We are courteously per- 
mitted to reproduce one of the many excellent text 
illustrations on this page. It represents an admirable 
example of the Babylonian brick-enameller’s art—a 
clay bas-relief lion. ‘‘ The ground,” says the author, 


small; but the Babylonian lion is almost entirely free 
from this defect.” 
x kK x 

THE CHARTERHOUSE OF LONDON. By William 
F, Taylor. Thirty-eight photographic plates and 
maps. London: /. M@. Dent and Sons, .td., 
1912. Square demy 8vo., pp. xiv+283. Price 
7s. 6d. net. 

The Charterhouse has for generations past attracted 
the interest and attention of antiquaries and of all 
students of history; but the continued destruction of 
the older parts and features of the City which recent 
years have witnessed have rendered this beautiful 
oasis dearer than ever to the lovers of things old and 
steeped in historical and personal associations. 
Whether as monastery—many of whose inmates were 
faithful unto deaths of ghastly barbarity—as palace 
for Tudor nobles, or as charitable foundation, the 
Charterhouse is a place of inexhaustible interest. 
Much has been written about it and much has been 
discovered, and we cannot doubt that not a little re- 
mains to be discovered, Notwithstanding all that 
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has previously been published, there is ample room 
for such a scholarly and skilfully compiled book as 
Mr. Taylor has here given us. There is not, perhaps, 
much in it which is absolutely new, but the author 
has well digested all available materials. He has also 
carefully examined the documentary evidence for him- 
self, and is able to correct some of the mistakes of his 
predecessors. Moreover, some cf the relevant letters 
and papers which are summarized in the volumes of 
the Letters and Papers. of the Reign of Henry Vi1/. 
are here for the first time printed in full. A particu- 
larly interesting example is the letter from Nicholas 
Kawlins to Thomas Cromwell on pp. 143-145, note- 
worthy, as Mr. Taylor well remarks, ‘‘ because of the 
intimate p cture it gives of the emotion of the times, 
and also into the inner life and stern purposes of the 
Ca:thusians of London.” The moving story of the 
long-drawn struggle betwen the monastery and 
Cromwell and his tools, of the martyrdom of Hough- 
ton and his fellow monks, and of the final exodus of 
the monks and plunder of their house, is told at con- 
siderable length and with effective detail. The life 
of the Charterhouse as the 1esidence of nobles was 
short, and is here related in a few pages. These are 
succeeded by a very full account of Thomas Sutton, 
and of the establishment and history of the Charter- 
house as a charitable foundation. The book, which 
is furnished with an excellent index, and which the 
publishers present in comely guise, is thoroughly well 
done. We have not space to refer in detail to the 
very fine illustrative plates. It is sufficient to say that 
they include unusually well-reproduced photographic 
views of many aspects of the time-stained old build- 
ings, with one or two plans, and, as frontispiece, a 
portrait of Thomas Sutton, from a mezzotint after the 
painting in the possession of Charterhouse, 


* * 

JOHNSONIAN GLEANINGS. Part II. By Aleyn Lyell 
Reade. Three Plates. London: Privately 
Printed at the Arden Fres: for the Author, 1912. 
Small 4to., pp. viiit+132. Price Tos. 6d. net. 

When the first part of Mr. Reade’s Johnsonian 
Gleanings appeared we were able to give it a very 
warm welcome. Works of really original research 
are comparatively rare, and few men have either the 
leisure or the inclination to devote themselves to the 
unremunerative but fascinating work of hunting 
through many fields for minute details relevant to the 
life and ancestry of a chosen subject. Mr. Reade set 

himself in this respect a very high standard in Part I., 

and so raised high expectations as to what Part II. 

might contain. This second part is larger than its 

predecessor, and is entirely devoted to the life and 
story of Francis Barber, Dr. Johnson’s negro servant. 

Ignoring latter-day compilations, Mr, Reade has 

searched all contemporary memoirs, letters, etc., for 

references to Barber. These he has collated and 
carefully examined, and woven in‘'o a continuous 
narrative. In his preface Mr. Reade says: ‘‘ Though 
my constant object is rather to provide material for 
the student than agreeable entertainment for the 
general reader, yet it is possible that the present 
volume may, to some small extent, bridge the gulf 
that often separates dry research from human narra- 
tive.” This is a modest way of understating the case. 
“The fact is that the book is remarkably readable ; we 
have found it difficult to put it down, Indeed, to all 


Johnsonians its attractions will be very great, for it 
contains so much that is fre-h—a rather astonishing 
thing at this time of day. Included are hitherto un- 
published letters by Boswell, Bennet Langton, and 
others of the doctor’s circle, which will add much 
to both the interest and the value of the book. 
Boswell’s letters especially, which _ illustrate 
forcibly the strained relations between himself and 
the rival biographer, Sir John Hawkins, are most 
welcome. That much catered-for individual, the 
‘*general reader,” if he has any flavour of interest 
in Johnson or his period, will find the book attractive 
as narrative, while the Johnsonian student will find on 
every page evidence of careful research, and will revel 
in the details brought to light and here so carefully 
and critically pieced together. In outward format 
the book ranks with Part I., but inside there is 
marked improvement, for the double columns have 
disappeared from the page, and the quality of the 
paper is distinc'ly better. The index is worthy of the 
bouk. Mr. Reade makes the appetizing announce- 
ment that Part III. will deal with Johnson’s boyhood, 
and will contain the results of much fresh research. 
Only 350 copies of this Part IT. (as of Part I.) have 
been printed, and the type has been distributed. 
Copies can be obtained from the author at Park 
Corner, Blundellsands, near Liverpool. 


*x* kK * 

THE OLD IRISH WoRLD. By Alice Stopford Green. 
Nine maps and illustrations, Dublin: 4. Z. 
Gill and Son, Lid. ; London: Macmillan and 
Co., Lid., 1912. Demy 8vo., pp. xiv+197. 
Price 4s. net. 

The not very felicitous title of Mrs. Green’s new 
book serves tu tie up a bundle of five studies of 
varying length. The first and longest—‘‘The Way 
of History in Ireland”—is an eloquent and needed 
protest against the conventional and ordinarily 
accepted way of treating Irish history and the Irish 
people in both pre-Norman and medizval times. 
Here is an example taken at random: ‘‘ One of the 
most esteemed historians in Dublin,” says Mrs. Green, 
‘‘was Mr. Litton Falkiner, who has added some 
notable pages to later Anglo-Irish history. Yet he 
was satisfied to dismiss the Irish population of medi 
zeval times in one terse phrase: ‘the pastoral, and in 
great measure nomadic, Celts, who stood for the 
Irish people before the twelfth century ’—in other 
words, before the Norman invasion. This absurd 
sentence seems tu pass current; no objection has 
been made to it.’’ ‘‘ What would educated English- 
men think,” says Mrs. Green with much force and 
point, ‘‘of a leading historian who dismissed the pre-~ 
Norman population. of that island as ‘ boorish Iow- 
Dutch hut-dwellers round a common field cut into 
strips after their barbarous manner, who stood for the 
English people before the Norman Conquest??” In 
view of the wonderful remains of ecclesiastical art 
scattered throughout Ireland, of the book of Kells, 
and of the splendid art relics in the National Museum 
—the “copper cauldrons, the golden diadems and 
torques, the mighty horns of bronze, the heavy 
Danish swords, the weights for commerce, the marvels 
in metal and enamel- work, the long array of 
crosiers and bells and shrines and book-covers ”—it is 
astonishing that the words ‘‘ savage,” ‘ nomadic,” 
‘* barbarous,” ‘‘ primitive,” and the like, have been 
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so continuvusly and with such parrot-like repetition 
applied to the people who livei when such things 
were produced. It is only right, however, to add 
that there has been no small change in attitude 
during the, last few years, thanks to the labours of 
certain Irish scholars—a change which Mrs. Green 
hardly takes into account. Her fine plea fora recon- 
sideration of the whole way of writing and viewing 
the earlier Irish history may, notwithstanding, be com- 
mended to all fair-minded students. The same idea 
inspires the Mineteenth Century article on ‘‘ Tradition 
in Irish History,” the fifth and last of the studies in 
thevolume. The point of the whole is the need, which 
Mrs. Green so eloquently enforces, for an entire 
review of the whole materials for Irish history and of 
the old conclusions. The manuscript sources, in par- 
ticular, need to be carefully and impartially studied 
by competent scholars, working with present-day 
methods, and in the light of present-day historical 
studies. The second paper on ‘‘ The Trade Routes 
of Ireland,” though slight, is remarkably suggestive 
of the part played by Ireland in early days in trade 
with South and West Europe and Scandinavia, and 
in its small way helps to point the moral of the first 
study. So also does the fourth, on ‘‘A Castle at 
Ardglass,” in Co. Down—Ardglass in the plain of 
Lecale, noteworthy for its religious settlements and 
schools in pre-Norman times, and for its trading 
activities in medieval days. The remaining paper is 
entitled ‘‘ A Great Irish Lady,” and treats of Margaret, 
the daughter of O’Carroll, Lord of Ely, who, early in 
the fifteenth century, married Calvagh O’Connor 
Faly, Lord of Offaly, and who died in 1451. The 
paper is as much an account of Calvagh’s life-long 
struggles with the English as of his wife’s career, and 
successfully paints both the perpetual warfare on the 
one hand, and on the other the cultivation of com- 
merce and learning by Calvagh’s people—Margaret 
being a conspicuous patron of both, as well as of 
religion—behind the lines of forts and fighters. The 
whole book is well worth reading, and should do 
something to foster juster views of early and medi- 
val Irish history fhan have usually passed current. 


LIVERPOOL VESTRY BOOKS, 1681-1834. Edited by 
Henry Peet, F.S.A. Vol. IL, 168-1799. 
Five plates. Liverpool: The University Press ; 
London : Constable and Co., Ltd., 1912. Demy 
8vo., pp. xcvi + 473. Price 15s. 

In their book on English Local Government, pub- 
lished some six years ago, Mr. and Mrs. Sidney 
Webb called attention to the peculiar importance of 
the Liverpool Vestry Records for the study of the 
history of the Poor Law, and suggested that they 
should be printed. These records fill four large folio 
manuscript volumes. The suggestion has been taken 
up by the Liverpool University School of Local History 
and Records, and the first of two volumes to be based 
mainly on the records is now before us. Prefixed to 
the transcript from the records is an elaborate and 
valuable essay by Mr. W. Lyon Blease on ‘‘ The 
Poor Law and Farochial Government in Liverpool, 
1681-1834.” This essay is a very careful historical 
study of the working and development of Poor Law 
administration under what appear to have been on 
the whole unusually enlightened conditions, and at 
the hands of unusually wise administrators. The 


records themselves. provide an immense mass of 
information illustrating every detail of administration. 
Some of it, it must be admitted, is dry and unil- 
luminating, but the student will find abundance of 


~ valuable material, especially in the accounts, for 


illustrating more aspects than one of social history. 
The book, which is well produced, has many docu- 
mentary appendices, and is illustrated by two plans of 
the Rector’s Fie'ds, 1779 and 1801, and three fac- 
similes of pages of the originil manuscripts. There is 
no index to the volume, but no doubt this will be 
found in the second volume when it appears. 


* * xX 
Last month we drew attention to Mr. J. A. Gotch’s 
‘very able paper, lavishly illustrated,” on ‘‘ The 
Original Drawings for the Palace at Whitehall, 
a'tributed to Inigo Jones,” which was the leading 
feature of the June Architectural Review. This 
paper has now been reprinted as a folio brochure, 
and is published by Mr. B. T. Batsford, 94, High 
Holborn, at 2s. 6d. net. The valuable original designs 
and sketches here collated and carefully discussed 
and catalogued, with thirty-two admirable reproduc- 
tions, are divided among the libraries at Worcester 
College, Oxford, Chatsworth, and the British Museum. 
They have never previously been collated and studied 
asa whole. All students will not be convinced by Mr. 
Gotch that the scheme which was accepted was not by 
Inigo Jones at all, but by John Webb, his relative 
and assistant ; but all will be glad to have this paper, 
important to artists and architects and antiquaries 
alike, in this separate and handy form. 

* 
Mr. Henry Frowde issues in pamphlet form, ex- 
tracted from vol. v. of the Proceedings of the British 
Academy, Mr. G. F. Hill’s paper on Some Pales- 
tintan Cults in the Greco-Roman Age (pricc Is. 6d. 
net), in which he examines some of the numismatic 
evidence as to the existence in Hellenistic and 
Roman times of local cults and mythology in some 
districts—cities in Samaritis and Judzea—of Palestine. 
The paper deals with a somewhat obscure subject, 
for the extent to which the cults and religions of 
the various peoples which hemmed in the Jews were 
affected by Greco-Roman civilization has not been 
much or systematically examined ; and is also im- 
portant as showing once again the extent and value 
of the light thrown on obscure subjects by the expert 
examination of coins. 

% xk * 
Mr. Thurstan Peter has edited, as a supplement to 
the Journal of the Royal Institution of Cornwall, 
1912, extracts from the St. Columb Green Book— 
a book named from the colour of the vellum binding— 
which contains the records of the Cornish parish from 
1585 to the present day. The transcripts here printed 
are from the years 1585 to 1604 only. Reprints of 
Elizabethan parish accounts are always welcome, and 
these contain not a few notes of interest relating to 
both ecclesiastical and secular matters. They bear - 
witness, as usual, to a vigorous corporate life—there 
is much detail as to monies on account of parish 
coppices, parish sheep, and ‘other parish property of 
various kinds. There are also a g many unusual 
words and phrases. Among other pamphlets on cur 
table are Nos. ix. and x, of little penny handbooks 
issued by the Corporation of Croydon, in connection 
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with the Grange Wool Museum, written by the 
Honorary Curator, Mr. E. A. Martin, F.G.S., and 
dealing briefly but informingly with Pre - Roman 
Remains and Roman Remains respectively, in and 
about Croydon; and part xxxvii. (price 1d.) of the 
London County Council’s admirable Judication of 
Houses of Historical Interest in London, recording, 
with brief biographical memoranda, tablets placed 
recently on 32, Craven Street, Strand, where Hein- 
rich Heine lodged in 1827, and on Devonshire Lodge, 
28, Finchley Road, N.W., where Thomas Hood died 


in 1845. 


* * 

The Architectural Review, July, has, among much 
else, a delightfully illustrated article on ‘‘The Dutch 
Garden at Kensington Palace,’’ and papers, all well 
illustrated, on ‘‘ Wroxton Abbey,’’ ‘‘ The Art of the 
Della Robbia,’’ by Mr. J. Edgcumbe Staley, and 
‘* Modern Athens,” by Mr. L. B. Budden. In the 
Scottish Historical Review, July, the papers which 
attract us most are Mr. James Robb’s graphic account 
of *‘ Student Life in St. Andrews before A.D. 1450” ; 
‘*John Bruce, Historiographer, 1745-1826,” by Mr. 
W. Foster; and Mr. J D. Mackie’s ‘‘A Secret 
Agent of James VI.”; but the whole number is full of 
good matter. The Pedigree Kegister (227, Strand) will 
be found extremely useful by genealogists. The June 
quarterly number contains various pedigrees and 
other genealogical matter, besides the fourth quarterly 
report of the Society of Genealogists of London. In 
the Essex Review, July, we notice ‘‘ Animal Sym- 
bolism in Church Carvings,” illustrated, by Sir F. 
Carruthers Gould ; “‘The Origin of the Saffron Walden 
Literary and Scientific Institution,’’ by our valued 
contributor, Mr. T. W. Huck; ‘‘ The Abbots of 
Waltham in the Papal Registers,” by Mr. W. C. 
Waller ; and two articles by Dr. Andrew Clark— 
‘* Great Dunmow Church Antiquities, 1526-1546,” 
and an annotated inventory of ‘‘An Essex Dairy- 
Farm, 1629.” We have also received Rivista d’ Italia, 
June 15, which contains, iter alia, an article on 
‘Pompeo, la nobilta e la corruzione romana”; and 
vol. i., No. 13 of the Central Library Chronicle, a 
quarterly journal issued by the West Ham Central 
Library, which must be very useful to its frequenters, 
and which contains No. 6 of a series of sketches by 
Mr. C. Whitwell of the “Literary Associations of 
West Ham,” dealing with Anna Kingsford, M.D. 


a” 
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———<——>— 
“BYGONES.” 
TO THE EDITOR. 
Mr. BENTON, on p. 255 of the July Antiguary, says 
that ‘‘ the breast-plow, or paring-shovel, is practically 
obsolete.” To this I reply, ‘‘ Not in Romney Marsh.” 
There it is still used to cut the ant-hills. Its local 
name is the Densher plow—z.e., the Devonshire plow. 
It was introduced into the Marsh about the beginning 
of the last century, so I was informed many years ago. 
The breast-piece is padded with a whole lambskin, 
but sometimes two are folded together for the pad 
where the land is hard. No apron is used. What 
we call a paring-shovel is a shaped spade used to 


lift turf off, so that it can be put back again with least 
hurt. There is a good account of old agricultural 
implements in Lewis’s History of Thanet, There 
must be still a store of these forgotten ‘‘ Bygones’’ to 
be discovered. In the year 1887 I went into the attic 
of an old farm-house in the Weald of Kent, and saw 
the following : A travelling saddle, with saddle-bags 
and small portmanteau. This had been used by my 
grandfather as late as 1840. The bags were attached 
lo D’s in front of the knee-rolls, and the little pillow- 
like portmanteau to the same behind the seat, and by 
a sliding loop to the crupper. The moth had nearly 
destroyed everything. I was told that it was the 
ordinary method for travelling before the roads were 
made hard. The same old gentleman had the first 
wheeled carriage in the parish, with the exception of 
the Squire’s six-horse coach. This carriage was built 
in 1839, and was going strong as late as 1899, when 
I lost sight of it. I have rescued the following from 
other attics: Early nineteenth-century umbrellas, a 
tinder - box, a “cat,” or plate - holder, so-called 
because it could stand on its feet whichever way it 
was placed, and, rarest of all, an oval tallow skillet, 
or footed saucepan, used to draw rushes through the 
hot fat to make rush-lights. I might continue the list, 
but will conclude by repeating ‘‘ never neglect the 
attics.” F, Witu1aM Lock, M.D., F.S.A. 
1, Porchester Houses, 


Porchester Square, W. 
June 30, 1912. 





THE FRENCH DAUPHIN. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Your reviewer in the July Antiquary, p. 227, speaks 
of the homage of “ Alexander II. to the French 
Dauphin in 1216.” This is a very common anach- 
ronism. The title of ‘‘ Dauphin” was not annexed to 
the eldest son of the King of France until 1349, when 
Humbert II., Dauphin of Viennes, abdicated in favour 
of Prince Charles of France, afterwards Charles V. 

WILLIAM J. SCALEs. 

2, Raymond Buildings, 

Gray’s Inn, W.C. 
July Wi, 1912. 


*““MURDER STONES.” 
(See ante, pp. 240, 280.) 
TO THE EDITOR. 

May I add to the collection of J. H. M. a Cornish 
instance, at the foot of Rough Tor, on Bodmin Moor? 
It is some years since I saw it, and I did not preserve 
any particulars about it, but my recollection is of an 
obelisk about 10 feet high, with an inscription in 
memory of (I think) Maria Poldew, whose lover, a 
miner, took her for a walk to that extremely lonely 


and desolate spot, and killed her there, a century or 
more ago. A. L: Lewis. 


35, Beddington Gardens, 
Wallington, Surrey. 
June 18, 1912 





‘NOTE TO PuBLISHERS.— We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers tf they will always state the price 
of books sent for review. 











